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The picture shows the progress that has been made on the Physical Education Building. The building, 
225 feet long by 125 feet wide, is made of Bowling Green white stone and is two stories in height with full 
basement and a sub-basement. The main auditorium provides for three basketball courts and will seat 6,000 
people. It will be supplied with modern equipment and will be ready for occupancy the first of January. A 
terra cotta freize of Grecian figures depicting a series of athletic events adds beauty to the structure. It is 
located on the south-east side of the campus adjoining the stadium. 














A picture of the foundation of the Kentucky Building which is now being constructed. More than 7,000 
different persons have subscribed to the Kentucky Building fund and new subscriptions are being received daily. 


Second Semester Begins February 2, 1951 

Mid Semester Begins April 6, 1931 

First Summer Term of Six Weeks etins June 8, 1931 
Second Summer Term of Six Weeks Begins July 20, 1931 


If interested send for a copy of the new catalog and a late issue of Teachers College Heights. 


Address: H.H. CHERRY : : Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers 
College « 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
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A modern teachers college dedicated 
to the youth of Kentucky—that schol- 


arship and learning may enrich the / 
Commonwealth. ROARK COLUMNS 





Second Semester Opens February 2 
Mid-Semester, April 6 





Eastern has attained a rank of equality among the leading teachers 
colleges of America. The scholastic standing of the institution is 
recognized wherever Eastern graduates may enter the teaching 
service, or attend another college or university for graduate study. 
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Departments of Instruction 


Agriculture Health 

Art Home Economics 
Biology Industrial Arts 
Chemistry Library Science 
Commerce Mathematics 
Education Music 

English Physical Education 
Foreign Languages Physics 

Geography and Geology Social Science 
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For catalog and schedule of classes, 
ADDRESS 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





ENLIST FOR KENTUCKY 


We are builders for Kentucky. Every 
member of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation has a definite part to perform in 
constructing a better foundation upon 
which our educational program will be 
built, and in the erection of the super- 
structure on that foundation. 

Some of us might find it difficult to point 
to any one thing and say, ‘This I have 
done that will help to make for better 
educational facilities for the children of 
the State.” 

There is one way in which every teacher 
and every administrator can help in this 
program of public education. By joining 
the Kentucky Education Association we 
identify ourselves with an organization that 
is always working for the good of the 
State. The teacher who joins may be 
sure that he is doing something that will 
help. The superintendent who enlists his 
teachers on a one hundred per cent basis 
is a builder of the first rank for his pro- 
fession. 

Enlist now for Kentucky! Buying a 
membership in the Kentucky Education 
Association is buying a bond in Ken- 
tucky’s most important business enter- 
prise—the education of her sons and 
daughters. It is a permanent investment 
in our future. 


AN IMPOSTOR 


Teachers of Kentucky are being imposed 
upon by a man who is selling them worth- 
less insurance. There may be more than 
one man in Kentucky, from reports that 
are coming in at the present time, sell- 
ing to members of our profession insurance 
that is of no value, collecting their checks 
for premiums and never delivering a policy. 

The office of the Insurance Commissioner 
at Frankfort is doing its best to protect the 
citizenship of Kentucky from unlicensed 
agents who are, in most instances at least, 
impostors. A man recently sold to one 
of the teachers in the profession a health 





and accident insurance policy for which he 
was paid twenty dollars. No policy was 
ever delivered. The Commissioner of 
Insurance was able to secure the license 
number of his car and finally identified 
him through the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation in an 
adjoining state as a man whose specialty 
is victimizing teachers and city librarians, 
and who is wanted in still another state 
for passing fraudulent checks. 

The Commissioner of Insurance urges 
that the Kentucky Education Association 
advise its teachers against purchasing 
insurance from unlicensed agents, or un- 
licensed companies. Unless you know the 
agent, it is a safe policy to ask your banker 
whether or not the insurance that this man 
sells is the kind of insurance you should 
possess. If you have time it might be 
well to write to the Commissioners of 
Insurance if there is any serious doubt in 
your mind. 


IMMORTALS 


At a dinner in London on the evening of 
October 28th, George Bernard Shaw 
named the eight men of the ages whom he 
considered as ‘‘builders of universes.’’ To 
be accorded a niche in the Hall of Fame 
by so eminent a man as this great play- 
wright is an honor of the higher degree. 

Only one living man was named in this 
group of distinguished builders. Mr. Shaw 
calls the German scientist, Professor Albert 
Einstein, ‘‘the greatest of our living con- 
temporaries,’’ and gives him a place along 
with Aristotle, Pythagoras, Copernicus, 
Ptolemy, Galileo, Kepler and Newton. 

When Mr. Shaw had counted these men 
on his fingers he remarked that he still had 
two fingers left, implying that there were 
none comparable to these. 

Teachers and pupils in Kentucky's 
schools can well afford to learn more of 
these eight men. Here is a rich field for 
instructors in science and mathematics in 
particular to enrich their work. The 
opportunity should not be overlooked, 
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however, by teachers in history, geography 
and English. 


KENTUCKY’S STATE FLAG 


On the front cover of the Kentucky Prog- 
ress Magazine of July, 1930, is a beautiful 
drawing of Kentucky’s flag. Teachers who 
have not procured this issue of the magazine 
should do so at once. There are thousands 
of children in school in the State who have 
never heard that we have a State flag. 

There is a lesson in loyalty and in patri- 
otism in our flag that needs to be learned 
by all Kentuckians—young and old alike. 
We shall be better citizens when we learn 
it, and Kentucky will move forward and 
take her place among the states as we learn 
it. 

In an editorial in the Kentucky Progress 
Magazine the editor says that so many 
requests came in for a picture of the flag 
that “‘the Magazine presents a drawing in 
proper colors of the State’s official emblem 
on the cover of this issue. 

“As noted beneath the flag, the official 
design in the center embraces the seal of 
the Commonwealth and the State flower. 
There have been requests for photos of 
each of these, also, so the flag on the cover 
serves a three-fold purpose. 

“To Kentuckians, it will be a reminder 
that their ambition to assume first rank 
as a state may yet be realized if they heed 
the motto ‘United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall.” Our forefathers evidently sensed 
the fact that opportunity was young for 
Kentucky’s growth and advancement, as 
one of the two fraternizing figures in the 
State seal is clothed in short pants, you will 
notice.”’ 


OUR NEW COVER PAGE 


Did you enjoy the beautiful photograph 
of Cumberland Falls, and the attractive 
pictures of the Old Kentucky Home and 
the Henry Clay Monument on the front 
covers of the JOURNAL? These are the first 


three of a series of scenic and historic 
picturesof Kentucky to be used on thecover 
page of the JOURNAL. 


What picture would you like to see next? 
Do you have suggestions for further 
numbers? Write a letter to the JOURNAL 
and make suggestions for future covers. 
We hope to carry short articles about each 
picture, so that the teachers may have not 
only a beautiful picture for the children 
to see, but may have some information 
about Kentucky that will be of value. 


COST OF TEXTBOOKS 


The statistical summary of education, 
1927-1928, recently published by the 
Federal Office of Education, contains one 
section of valuable data that had not 
previously been collected since 1915. This 
has to do with expenditures for textbooks. 
The commissioner of education has ascer- 
tained that only 1.63 per cent of the ex- 
penditures for public schools are repre- 
sented by the net cost of public school 
textbooks. This figure is much smaller 
than that for 1913, when 2.73 per cent of 
the expenditure for public schools was 
represented by the net cost of textbooks. 
He also found that in 1928 the net cost of 
public school textbooks, elementary and 
high school, was $1.351 per child enrolled. 
These are indeed low figures and clearly 
show that so far as textbooks are con- 
cerned public school expenditures are 
handled very economically. Indeed the 
question might be raised whether our 
expenditures for textbooks are not dis- 
proportionately small. 


For those with a taste for statistics there 
is a wealth of data in the summary referred 
to. Itis shown, for instance, that the total 
net cost of books for elementary schools, 
public and private, in the United States 
and Philippine Islands amounts to nearly 
$23,000,000, while the corresponding cost 
for high school textbooks is a bit over 
$16,000,000. Thus the net cost of school 
textbooks produced in the United States 
amounts in grand total to about $39,000,- 
000. This business is divided among sixty 
publishers including the state printer in 
California. 


Of course this $39,000,000 for school 
textbooks seems small when we compare 
it with some of our other expenditures. 
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According to the statistical abstract of 
the United States for 1929, the manu- 
facture of chewing gum is a business half 
as large again, and that of making con- 
fectionery ten times as large. Even in 
these days of small, plain hats for the 
ladies, millinery costs five times as much 
as school textbooks. Soap costs seven 
times as much; and when we come to the 
figures for cigars and cigarettes, we find 
that our tribute to Lady Nicotine is about 
twenty-five times that to Minerva, if the 
latter lady is fairly represented by text- 
books for the schools. Even for the lowly 
match which blazes for an instant as we 
light our cigarette we surrender more 
millions than we do for the arithmetics, 
geographies and other textbooks with 
which we equip all the elementary grades 
of all our public and private schools. 
Truly we ought to be able to afford the 
best textbooks. 


DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP HONORED 


The following resolution introduced by 
Mrs. Laura F. Osborn at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Education of Detroit was 
unanimously carried: 

RESOLVED, That the Detroit Board of 
Education honor Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
an educator of national renown, by placing 
his name upon a future school building, 
and request the superintendents of schools 
to designate the building to be so named. 

Dr. Winship is New England born, with a 
sturdiness of physical, mental and moral 
fiber nurtured by that soil. 

As student, volunteer veteran of the 
Civil War, teacher, preacher, lecturer on 
educational topics, editor of educational 
periodical, author of books on educational 
subjects, he has led a fruitful life of great 
activity and become established as a leading 
educational authority. At the age of 
eighty-five he is still vigorously active in 
his chosen field. 

Dr. Winship’s name is a household word 
among educators all over the country. His 
has been a life of study, observation, 
reflection, and exposition; he is the holder 
of many scholastic degrees. 

As editor of the Journal of Education 
(Boston), since 1886, consistently advocat- 
ing conservatively progressive ideas in 
education, he has exerted a marked 





influence on educational 


method. 


As a lecturer of great popularity and 
appeal at educational gatherings, he has 
been an inspiration to thousands of teachers 
all over the country through his clear and 
sympathetic understanding of their prob. 
lems and his helpful counsel for solution, 


thought and 


Dr. Winship has enjoyed great renown 
as the result of his labors and he has lived 
to see his children assume leadership in 
literary, civic and educational affairs. 


His name is worthy to be placed on a 
building dedicated to education of youth, 
as an example of character and citizenship 
on which to mold young lives. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


C. A. Hollowell, principal Bedford High 
School, and James McMahan, superinten- 
dent Trimble County schools, announce 
that contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a new grade and high 
school building that is to be erected at 
Bedford, Kentucky. 

The building is a modern brick structure 
consisting of eleven classrooms, science 
laboratory, lecture room, library, domes- 
tic science department, cafeteria, and a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium. It 
is the result of an independent graded 
school district reverting back to the 
county board of education. 

Trimble County’s entire building pro- 
gram is being handled by Harry E. Boyle 
and Company, school specialists. 

L. H. Powell, superintendent Meade 
County schools, has officially received the 
new school building at Brandenburg. The 
building is a one-story structure of colonial 
design. There are eight classrooms, an 
office, library, fire-proof boiler and fuel 
room, shower and locker rooms, and a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium. 

This modern school will alleviate the 
long felt over-crowded conditions of the 
old building. A new site was provided 
where there is adequate room for athletic 
activities. With the assistance of the 


architects, Harry E. Boyle and Company, 
Superintendent Powell was able to obtain 
the completed structure for an amount 
that was considerably less than the original 
estimate. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., November 4.—Pres- 
ent business conditions, while affecting 
a number of private preparatory schools, 
appear to have had no adverse effect upon 
the total enrollment in private educational 
institutions, according to a survey made 
by N. W. Ayer and Son, Incorporated, 
school advertising specialists, which shows 
for 487 private schools, colleges and other 
private educational institutions in all parts 
of the country, an enrollment of 137,722, 
compared with an enrollment of 136,531 
last year. Total fees paid by these 
students will amount to approximately 
$100,000,000, nearly all of which is paid 
to educate boys and girls who might have 
attended tax-supported institutions. 


One thousand educational institutions, 
mainly boarding schools, were asked to 
send enrollment figures. Of the 487 which 
replied, 60 were boys’ military schools; 
97 boys’ preparatory schools, non-military; 
114 girls’ boarding schools; 93 colleges; 
39 vocational schools, and other small 
groups. The total capacity of these 
schools is 146,600. They are 93.9 per 
cent filled this year, compared with 93.1 
per cent last year, an increase of eight- 
tenths of one per cent. 

Those schools which are more largely 
patronized than last year, are nurse 
training schools, which show an increase 
of 17 per cent; vocational schools, including 
those which prepare for secretarial work, 
14 per cent; colleges, 2 per cent; boys’ 
non-military, 1.7 per cent. The average 
showing has been a surprise to many 
persons who have been in close contact 
with private schools. Of the schools 
whose figures were collected by N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Incorporated, 54 increased 
their rates this fall and only nine decreased 
them. 

The report, which analyzes the figures 
by groups and by geographical divisions, 
says: “If business improves markedly by 
spring, there will be more boys and girls 
than ever seeking places in private schools. 
Men and women make notable sacrifices 
to obtain the best possible education for 
their children. The report this fall proves 
that there always is a certain number of 
students for private schools. Waiting lists 
have been exhausted, however, at some 
schools which have been in the habit of 
picking whom they please to fill their 
Classes. 








For You and Your Car 
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Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 





700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 





Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d’hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel in a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Assistant to the President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 











The Creative Spirit in Education 


By HuGcHEes MEArNs, 
Author of ‘‘Creative Youth’ and ‘‘Creative Power”’ 


The most astonishing transformation 
noticeable in the appearance of the class- 
room during the past twenty-five years is 
caused by our different attitudes toward 
child-activity. I have been visiting schools 
for,more than that period, and I have seen 
the silent, immobile child change slowly 
into a talking, moving child. It is the 





HUGHESS MEARNS 


talking, moving child that we have with us 
now, whether we like it or not; therefore 
much of the old fear-machinery, used to 
subdue, is fast giving way, and must give 
way, to procedures helpful in the education 
of a new kind of youngster. 


The outstanding charactertistic of this 
talking, moving child is his absorbing 
interest in creating something. His talk is 
creative, his very bodily movements are 
creative; he invents, writes original stories 
and poems, thinks, questions, scrutinizes, 
faces all the activities of the world; in short, 
is an original, unique individual. 


The new child came when the more awful 
suppressions were removed in the home and 
in the school. He was there all the time 
but no one had noticed him. He did not 
have a chance, really, to be noticed at all. 
A husky and determined schoolma’am 
(or school-pa) was ever ready, willing and 
perfectly able to squelch any original 
individual effort. 

The movement to free the child from 
arbitrary adult suppressions began first 
not in the school, but in the home. A new 
kind of mother and father had appeared. 
They were giving their children a chance 
to be alive and unafraid. My observation 
is that for a decade or more the school 
lagged far behind this movement for a freer 
childhood. It was really forced finally 
to drop some of its high-power suppressions 
because the new kind of mother and father 
began to object. “I have a well-behaved 
child,’”’ they have often said to me; ‘‘why 
should they be forever scolding him in 
school and sending home ‘grades’ in 
what they are pleased to call ‘conduct’? 
We never talk of ‘conduct’ at home. 
He plays beautifully with the neighborhood 
children; and they are all well-behaved 
children; but the school is forever dogging 
us parents with a to-do over ‘conduct’’’! 

In desperation, about twenty years ago, 
parents began actually to put up their own 
schools. About twenty millions of dollars 
have been quietly spent by parents to build 
and equip schools of their own, and simply 
because of the unnecessary rigors of the 
suppression-school. ‘‘Why should I send 
my little girl to a place where she will be 
terrified all day long?’’ That is the sort of 
thing we said to one another when we 
began the expensive business of founding 
schools outside the public school system 
for the happier training of our precious own. 


These new non-state schools have had a 
tremendous effect in transferring the 
suppression-schools into activity schools, 
and here the parents must be given most 
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of the credit. A determined and most 
eager group of mothers, organized in all 
sorts of associations all over the land, the 
“Child Study Group of America,’ being 
most prominent, met and talked and read; 
they discussed education with a fiercer and 
more personal interest than any pedagog 
had ever put into the subject, for the very 
happiness of their own was at stake. The 
Progressive Education Association was 
formed; a clearing house for all these new 
ideas; and this group it was that put forth 
propaganda, organized centers, gathered 
enthusiasts together in national and 
international convention, and published 
one of the livest of the educational 
magazines. 


All over the country the public schools 
are catching up with these new so-called 
private schools. Suppression is giving 
way to activity. The chief new element 
is the happy child. A happy child is an 
active child, an originating child, one who 
thinks for himself, makes things, creates. 


The creative child is a busy person. 
Terrific interest drives him at school tasks 
which in the old days took a lot of teaching 
power. He not only works hard in school, 
but he carries his interest home with him. 
His talk at home is now school talk. He 
pesters his parents with his questions. 
He goes to the library to find books that 
might help. The various historical and 
industrial museums find him a curious 
patron. He digs into research even in the 
early primary grades; and he is so full of 
his school interests that he is eager and 
willing to talk the whole thing out before 
the assembly or to give an exhibition before 
the gathered parents. 


The new creative child has not only an 
urge to learn and to construct but he has 
also an urge to write. It iscomparatively 
easy nowadays to teach the very young to 
read and to write, for his needs are found in 
those two school accomplishments. He 
discovers that he not only wants to make 
something, but he takes an equal pleasure 
in ‘“‘writing it up.’’ Writing is therefore 
no longer a school task; it is one of the fine 
laborious pleasures of living. But his 


writing must be his own; it must be about 
his real life; it is no longer a school ‘‘compo- 
sition”’ outside his daily interests. 


The creative spirit not only gives us an 
active, energizing young person interested 


in school life, but it presents us with a 
young artist. This is perhaps the most 
astonishing phenomenon in the new educa- 
tion. The very young children make 
excellent products. We adults are forced 
to admire them. Even in the early 
primary grades their work in color, illustra- 
tive of their school studies, is worth 
looking at. It is often splashy and gaudy, 
because we have learned that youth must 
be free to express himself in his own ways, 
unless we desire to chill the fine ardor that 
keeps him going; but here and there, in 
spite of much clumsiness in execution, is a 
piece of work which ‘fires us with that 
feeling which only the true artist can give. 


And in writing, particularly in verse, 
the product is altogether lovely. Why, 
the new creative child is able to thrill us 
with something in words that almost 
succeeds in being literature! We had 
laboriously thought we could teach them 
how to write; and lo, they already know. 
Often, indeed, their output is something 
in beauty and in power that we would not 
achieve ourselves. The school magazines 
are now full of illustrations of this high 
grade of achievement in the writing art. 
Nothing nowadays in education is more 
significant than the excellence of the 
new school magazines. 


Let no one think that in the good 
schools which allowed free individual ex- 
pression, there has been a surrender of 
necessary school controls. When child- 
ren rule, then chaos and anarchy come to 
the fore. Children need and demand the 
strong check which only we elders can 
give. Without us to stand by them and 
prevent them from wasting their precious 
energies, there would be no good at all in 
the new creative education. 


We give them free play to the strong 
interests that find ample expression in the 
creative life; but always it is the profes- 
sional teacher who keeps those interests 
directed into fruitful channels. With mere 
suppression the newer type of teacher has 
neither interest nor sympathy; hers is the 
task, a difficult one as all who have tried 
it will testify, to guide the torrential forces 
of young life so that the child will be a 
happy worker at jobs that take his heart 
and mind, whose outcomes are useful for 
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his daily growth and profitable for his 
future. 


This brings us to the most satisfactory 
picture in the new education, the profes- 
sional teacher wha is herself a creative 
person. She is molding the difficult 
volatile material of young life into a final 
useful citizenry. She finds it a difficult but 
inspiring job, but she herself is happy at 
last. The old disciplinarian was rarely 
liked. The new creative teacher has the 
compensation of affection to lift her spirit 
and keep her contented and young. 
Perhaps that is why the newer type of 
creative education has made such strides 
among teachers themselves; it is pleasant 
to be liked, it is pleasant to be happy in 
one’s work, it is sweet to grow old and still 
at heart be young. 


The following poem is an appropriate 
illustration; it is really a picture by a child 
of the older type of teacher. 

YOUTH 
By A. W. 
When She Was in the Eleventh Grade. 


I must laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


Soon I shall be old and stately; 
I shall promenade sedately 


Down a narrow pavement street, 
And the people that I meet 


Will be stiff and narrow too, 
Careful of what they say and do; 


It will be quite plain to see 
They were never young like me. 


When I walk where flowers grow 
I shall have to stoop down low 


If I want one for a prize; 
Now I’m just the proper size. 


Let me laugh and dance and sing 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


From ‘“‘ Creative Power,” 
By HuGHEs MEARNS. 


ASK THE TEACHERS 


No body of people in the country, not 
excepting even parents themselves, is in 
better position than the teachers to study 
and to know the habits and welfare of 
youth. The attitude of the teaching 
profession with reference to prohibition 
and youth is, therefore, of vital conse- 
quence. It is extremely significant that, 
with quite limited exceptions, that attitude 
is unquestionably in support of prohibition. 
Surveys and individual expressions have 
brought out the fact that in a great majori- 
ty of cases the heads of colleges and high 
schools see much less drinking among 
students than in the old days of legalized 
liquor. 

But the position taken a few days ago 
by the chief organization of the country’s 
teachers, the National Education Associa- 
tion, is more conclusive. In its annual 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, the Associa- 
tion voted its enthusiastic approval of the 
eighteenth amendment; voted not only to 
support prohibition because of its demon- 
strated value to young people, but to 
support ‘‘an active education campaign in 
schools for habits of living for which the 
Eighteenth Amendment stands.” 

That alone seems to answer reiterated 
wet charges that prohibition ‘“‘is ruining 
the young people.’’ Of course, the evidence 
to back up such charges has been lacking. 
The wets have thought it sufficient to cite 
sporadic instances of drinking by young 
people and to assume the rest. The 
majority of the American people will see 
more conclusive evidence. Like the teachers 
they can hardly see how the evils of drink- 
ing can be minimized by making it easier 
to get liquor.—Kansas City Times, July 10, 
1930. 


The total annual income of the United 
States is $90,000,000,000; $2,500,000 is 
spent annually for public education. 


Education multiplies human capital. 
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Achievements of the Kentucky 
Education Association 


By McHenry RuoaDs, 
University of Kentucky 


The Association of Teachers in Kentucky 
has had a long and an honorable career, 
existing at different times under different 
names. By an act approved February 15, 
1858, the Legislature of Kentucky passed 
a bill incorporating ‘“The Kentucky As- 
sociation of Teachers.’”’ This was the 
beginning of organized educational activi- 
ties in the State. In 1870 its name was 
changed to ‘‘State Teachers Association.”’ 
In 1892 the name was changed to ‘‘Ken- 
tucky Educational Association,’ at which 
time or soon thereafter it was chartered 
by an act of the Legislature under that 
name. In April, 1925, at the annual 
meeting, the name was changed to ‘‘Ken- 
tucky Education Association,’”’ and a new 
constitution and by-laws adopted at that 
time. 


During the early years of the Teachers 
Association’s existence the principal object 
was to create an interest in the educa- 
tional field and to foster a progressive 
spirit of education among the people. 
The organizers of the Teachers Associa- 
tion evidently were desirous of co-operating 
with the State authorities in the develop- 
ment of a public system of education in 
the State which had been made permanent 
by enacting Article 11 in the Constitution 
of 1850-51. This fact is evidenced by the 
appointment of a legislative committee 
as one of the early activities of the Teachers 
Association. It appears that the Teachers 
Association, through the leadership of its 
legislative committee, in the early seventies 
endorsed a proposition to increase the tax 
rate for school purposes from five cents 
on the hundred dollars’ worth of property 
to twenty cents, which proposition was 
endorsed by the Teachers Association, 
advocated by its legisiative committee and 
voted favorably on by the people, with an 
outstanding majority in its favor. In fact 
itis worthy of note that every proposition 
submitted to the people of the State for the 
increase of the school tax rate was approved 
by the people by a comfortable and safe 
majority. 


The meetings of the Educational As- 
sociation were but sparsely attended. 
In its early days it was counted a red- 
letter day when the attendance reached 
as high as one hundred. It was not until 
after the Kentucky Education Association 
decided to employ an all-time secretary 
that the working of the Association began 
to be considered a real business affair upon 
a business basis. This all-time secretary 
was provided for at the regular annual 
session of the Association in 1923. At 
that time the Association was in debt 
nearly $1,000. By the energetic and 
business-like activities of its all-time 
secretary, guided and supported by a 
competent board of directors and an 
intelligent public opinion among the 
teachers of the State, its financial affairs 
have been continually and consistently 
improved until now it is free from all debts, 
with a comfortable surplus to its credit, 
and an income which enables the associa- 
tion to undertake types of activities in an 
educational way through properly appoint- 
ed and designated committees. The success 
of the all-time secretaryship has proved 
its efficacy. 


While there has existed a legislative 
committee from the beginning of the 
organization in the State, it began to have 
a new life and take on new interest in the 
early years of the present century. Begin- 
ning about 1900 the legislative committee 
started a consistent advocacy of teacher 
training institutions for the purpose of 
having a better trained teaching force in 
the State. So persistent did this work 
become and so encouraging its argument 
that the Legislature in 1906 passed an act 
creating two new teacher training institu- 
tions in the State in addition to the Depart- 
ment of Education which had been in 
existence in the University of Kentucky 
since the early seventies. 


The next legislation of importance 


followed quickly upon the passage of the 
law creating the new teacher training 
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institutions. In 1908 the Legislature 
passed a bill providing for and requiring 
high schools in every county in the State 
within two years from the date of its pass- 
age and approval. From 1910 to the 
present time the legislative committee of 
the Kentucky Education Association has 
been persistent in advocating progressive 
measures for consideration of the Legisla- 
ture at almost every session. The legisla- 
tive committee in this work was greatly 
aided by the work of the publicity com- 
mittee, the research committee and the 
editorial policies of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


Among the outstanding achievements 
since 1910 of the Kentucky Education 
Association through its various agencies 
may be mentioned the following: 


Laws improving the county high schools 
after the passage of the original law in 1908. 


Announcements of the Legislature at 
different times, increasing the tax rate for 
school purposes both in cities and in the 
counties until now the minimum rate for 
counties is seventy-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, and the 
city charters representing the voters of 
different communities as to the rate of 
taxation they are willing to bear for school 
purposes. 


Laws fixing the standards of qualifica- 
tion for teachers in the public schools. 


Uniform certification laws. 


A law definitely fixing a minimum stand- 
ard of salary for teachers in the public 
school, which has been raised at different 
times as finances would permit. 


A law to include the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools, likewise 
health, recreation and music. 


A law making the county superintendent 
an employee of the county board of educa- 
tion and not an elected official of the 
county. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, through its legislative com- 
mittee, has consequently defended this 
law and has succeeded up to the present 
time in preventing its repeal and a return 
to the old elective system. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
advocated and secured the passage of a bill 
organizing the State Department of Educa- 


tion, a bill to create a State textkook 
commission which has been  varicusly 
modified but is ‘still in existence. 


After years of advocacy by the Kentucky 
Education Association the Legislature 
finally passed a bill providing for the con- 
solidation of small rural districts for admin- 
istration purposes. 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
recognizing the unjust conditions existing 
in the State as to educational opportunities, 
waged a successful effort for the creation 
of an equalization fund that would, in a 
measure, when put in operation, remove 
some of the inequalities as to educational 
opportunities in the State then existing. 
This campaign for the equalization fund 
was carried on through the KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION JOURNAL, through the pro- 
grams of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, through the State Department of 
Education, through the committee activi- 
ties of the Kentucky Education Association 
until a public sentiment was created strong 
enough to induce the Legislature to pass 
the remedial legislation which was done by 
the session of 1928. Due credit for this 
important and accomplished piece of 
legislation should be given to the edi- 
torial policies of the Kentucky Epuca- 
CATION ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, the work 
of the full-time secretary, the constructive 
efforts of the committees on legislation, 
publicity and research, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State teacher 
training institutions, the congressional 
district teachers associations and the fine 
spirit of co-operation, created through 
these various agencies, found in the 
teaching force of the State. 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
although organized by and for the inter- 
ests of the white teachers of the State, 
has never missed an opportunity to be of 
every possible assistance in promoting the 
interests and welfare of the colored schools 
of the State. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has sponsored important measures for legis- 
lative purposes that have not been realized 
yet. Among these may be mentioned the 
following: A properly constituted State 
Board of Education; the distribution of 
public funds on other than a per capita 
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basis; a new school code or a codification 
of the present law; an amendment to the 
Constitution permitting the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to succeed himself. 

It is not claimed in this brief review of the 
achievements of the Kentucky Education 
Association that it covers all of its activities 
of importance, but merely has called 
attention to a few of the outstanding 
achievements which the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association has been able to accom- 
plish through its various agencies within 
recent years. The Kentucky Education 
Association has come to be a strong factor 
for progress in the schools of the State. 
At present it advocates progressive legisla- 
tion for the further removal of inequalities 
existing, for the certification of teachers 
upon the basis of accomplishment, quali- 
fication and experience, for the develop- 
ment of a purely professional spirit among 
the teachers of the State, for high standards 
for supervision and administration, for 
better salaries for those engaged in the 
work, for a longer and safer tenure of 
employment, for retiring allowances for 
aged teachers, and for the reorganization 
based upon the well-known, recognized 
objectives now persistently before the 
people of the State and nation. 


The November 1930 Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association is 
entitled, ‘‘Current Issues in Teacher 
Retirement.”’ In this publication the 
research division brings up to date the 
trends of this important movement. It 
summarizes the provisions of teacher 
retirement laws now in existence in the 
several states, evaluates each item of these 
provisions in accordance with the criteria 
of theory and practice, and includes a 
selected bibliography on the subject. 
It is an indispensable aid to those who are 
planning or revising retirement systems. 
This number contains also the index to 
Volume VIII of the Research Bulletins. 


A NEW NOTE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Readers of this journal have undoubtedly 
noticed during the last six months adver- 
tisements carried by the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
This association is made up of about 
two hundred and seventy-five of the lead- 
ing private business schools of the United 
States and Canada, and has for its purpose 
the dignifying of business education in the 
private school and the establishment of 
high educational business and _ ethical 
standards. 

The association attempts to prescribe 
courses of study for its members, to define 
their teacher requirements to regulate 
their advertising and to supervise their 
relations with other educational insti- 
tutions. 

The association is attempting to do in 
its field what the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
other similar accrediting agencies are 
doing for the public schools. 

The purpose of the series of advertise- 
ments that has appeared in this paper 
is to invite high school principals and school 
superintendents to write to the office of 
the association for literature explaining its 
objectives. Inquiries addressed to the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, 1917 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, will receive prompt 
attention. 


There were 10,000,000 pupils enrolled 
in the public schools in the United States 
in 1880. There are 25,000,000 in 1930. 
There were 6,000,000 in daily attendance 
in 1880. There are 20,000,000 in 1930. 
There was 4 per cent of youth from fifteen 
to eighteen in high schools in 1880; 55 per 
cent in 1930. There was 3 per cent of 
persons from nineteen to twenty-two doing 
college work in 1880; 20 per cent in 1930. 





The Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Administrator as Supervisor’ 


By WituiaAm A. Coox 


Professor of, Education University of 
Cincinnati 


Surely we cannot go far without under- 
standing the terms employed. That 
student is not present who wrote on final 
examination for me that ‘‘the chief function 
of a supervisor is to secure a broad-minded 
corps of teachers and then to work with 





WILLIAM A. Cook 


them on a common level.” The only point 
to commend in her definition is its de- 
mocracy. Supervision as a co-operative 
undertaking should be no more “super,” 
from above, than it should be ‘‘subter,”’ 
from beneath and within. Administration 
isjnot always clearly distinguished from 
supervision, but their emphases are dif- 
ferent. Administration is concerned with 
providing the material needs of the school; 
supervision utilizes them. Administration 
makes and maintains a multitude of 
extramural contacts; supervision is almost 


entirely an zutramural endeavor. Admin- 
istration lives by regulations which take 
little account of the individual; supervision 
has a constant regard for the variable 
human factor in each situation. 


Our subject assumes that the administra- 
torisalsoasupervisor. Such is the general 
situation. Few systems are sufficiently 
large to warrant the engagement of some 
persons for only administrative or merely 
supervisory functions. The first thing you 
are bound to do, is to accept the implication 
of our subject: You are an administrator 
and supervisor. 


The next point inviting attention is the 
probability, almost the certainty, that you 
will permit administrative duties to dwarf 
or obliterate supervisory responsibilities. 
Study after study of the division of time 
between administration and supervision 
by building principals, for example, has 
indicated that supervision is always on the 
short end. The standing excuse of princi- 
pal or superintendent for little or no super- 
vision is lack of time. Has anyone ever 
heard a principal plead lack of time for 
administration? 


There are plain reasons why administra- 
tion crowds out supervision in your job. 
Administrative assignments are in many 
cases very tangible, and supervisory ones 
not so tangible. Failure to perform admin- 
istrative duties would quickly result in 
unfavorable notice from your superior or 
from the outside, so you keep the waste 
basket emptied, the doormats in _ place, 
and the heat turned on in cold weather. 
On the other hand, if you fail to supervise, 
your teachers alone are aware of it, and 
they most likely will not complain. Besides, 
many administrative jobs have been 
reduced to routine, and consequently are 
easy, whereas supervision is not routine, 
but aconstantly changing problem, because 


1Read before the Administrative Section of the Sixth Con- 
gressional Education Association, November 8, 1930. 
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the specific schoolroom situation to which 
supervisory technique must be applied is 
never quite reproduced. 


A third point to concern us is the con- 
tention that administration and supervision 
are so essentially different, that the only 
satisfactory solution is to divide the school 
personnel into two classes, administrators 
and supervisors. This is sound theoret- 
ically, but presents practical difficulty. 
As population is distributed, comparatively 
few Kentucky schools can afford even one 
person devoting full attention to adminis- 
tration and supervision. He is compelled 
to do some teaching. A traveling super- 
visor to meet the difficulty means much lost 
time; it does not fit the legal framework 
of your educational organization; and it 
would, if adopted, bring to your school a 
supervisor who would suffer many handi- 
caps of lack of acquaintance with particular 
communities and teachers. Moreover, the 
supervisor from a distance can never 
impart to supervision the human quality 
which belongs to it. Representatives of 
state institutions or state departments, 
serving a broad territory can aid in super- 
vision, but they cannot replace the local 
agent. Local administrators must be re- 
sponsible for the execution of a plan of 
local supervision. 


The first duty of the local ad ministrator 
then, is to determine a supervisory program 
of some sort. It may be borrowed whole, 
it may be borrowed and adapted to his 
situation, or it may be largely his own plan. 
Its nature will depend somewhat upon 
local conditions. One should not continue 
merely to drive along the lines which a staff 
has been following. There must be suffi- 
cient change to keep the interest of the 
staff fresh. A supervisor should be most 
delighted if a committee of teachers would 
propose a supervisory program for the 
system or for their building. 


Against this choice of a local program, 
it sounds impressive to launch a state-wide 
program, with an objective such as ‘“‘no 
illiteracy in 1935.’’ Certain things may 
need doing over nearly an entire state, at 
least in the sense that they can be better 
done. But while we concede so much to 
the initiative and individuality of the 
pupil, let the same concession be made to 
teachers and supervisors. The staff of 


most state departments of public instruc- 
tion and state higher institutions can render 
valuable assistance to the local system 
which has selected its own supervisory 
program. All too infrequently local super- 
visors turn to the state agencies which are 
willing and more than anxious to help 
them. 


In a city where principals and special 
supervisors are provided, the superinten- 
dent, though unable personally to carry 
out the supervisory program elected, must 
see that a definite organization and pro- 
cedure are adopted. He should be able to 
inform a taxpayer promptly on inquiry, 
what are the supervisory plans of a certain 
elementary principal, or of the special 
supervisor of music. Unless the superin- 
tendent can do this, he cannot defend his 
program before the board or the public, 
when it is questioned. 


Every special supervisor and every 
principal will have his function to perform. 
Without thorough planning, duplication of 
effort may result, and different agents may 
work inharmoniously. The interrelations 
of superintendent, special supervisor, and 
building principal are always close, and 
possibilities of friction are ever present. 
The superintendent must be the final 
authority in disputes if they arise. Definite 
authority and responsibility go always 
handinhand. Heisagood superintendent 
who, having found a specific field of 
operations for every assistant, holds each 
to accountability. If a principal is given 
no authority, he accomplishes little; and if 
a person of particular ability, he soon 
deserts his post for one which carries 
enough responsibility to present a challenge. 
Each administrator must develop respon- 
sible leadership among his associates, and 
then he may expect them to achieve. 


He is a fortunate superintendent who 
constantly maintains pleasant relations 
between his building principals and special 
supervisors. For several years it seemed 
that special supervisors would gradually 
be developed until the principal could 
ignore supervision. It now is evident that 


special supervision has inherent weaknesses 
as well as elements of strength, and that 
it can never solve the supervisory problem 
fully. 


Recent surveys are almost unani- 
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mous in shifting the center of supervisory 
gravity to the principal. Everyone who 
enters his building should recognize him. 
A special supervisor can often learn from a 
principal where his time can be most 
profitably spent. A principal can learn 
much from the special supervisor: that will 
help him in his own supervision. The 
function of these two is supplementary, not 
antagonistic. Mutual respect and con- 
sideration can go far to adjust difficulties. 
Most of the trouble arises when the special 
supervisor forgets that he is a supervisor, 
and begins to interfere with routine matters 
that are fundamentally administrative. 


A program for supervision demands 
a schedule of supervision. Any activity 
which has a time and place specified is more 
certain to be performed. Principals give 
too much time to answering the telephone, 
running errands, and entertaining visitors 
of leisure. Shall we not delegate much of 
of this to pupils, and to secretarial em- 
ployees if available? Shall we not accept 
a daily schedule for administrators and 
supervisors reserving certain hours for 
classroom supervision and for supervisory 
conferences, just as the schedule of Miss 
“A” shows certain hours for teaching 
English? If a teacher may not be inter- 
tupted when teaching, why should a super- 
visor be interrupted when supervising? 
It might take a season to accustom the 
public to the idea that a principal is not a 
part of his office chair, but it can be done. 
Means of communicating such a _ policy 
should be found, whether through the 
press, circular letters, or parent meetings. 
By all means let us have a schedule. for 
supervision. 


When supervisory programs are definitely 
organized and scheduled, reports of prog- 
ress are possible without waiting always 
for the end of the year. If in the small 
system there is no professional superior to 
receive it, the report should go to the 
board, and sometimes, not always, to 
parent meetings. Local newspapers also 
can use some of the materials to the advant- 
age of the schools. I do not refer to the 
cheap unprofessional custom of publishing 
only the high per cent of bright children 
in the local school, or the superior results 
secured in some achievement test. A 


supervisory officer of any rank should feel 





responsible for a report to somebody at the 
end of the year on the supervisory program 
of that year. 


No program of supervision can be 
regarded as scientific without the accumu- 
lation of facts, facts in sufficient number 
to warrant conclusions, facts as exact as the 
nature of the undertaking will afford. 
The program determines the sort of facts 
needed. If it isa testing program, get the 
facts by appropriate tests. If a curricular 
project is under way, see that the best 
techniques are familiar to all engaged in 
the project, and employed to secure the 
facts on which a modern curriculum can be 
based. If a textbook is to be selected, 
place in the hands of the committee a half- 
dozen representative texts, cause them from 
these and the text criteria that have 
been elaborated by experts, to prepare a 
set of criteria to guide their own compara- 
tive study, and hold them for a written 
report of their findings in order, with the 
reason foreach. If itis a rating scheme for 
evaluating the teaching act, scores of rating 
devices must be collected, the methods of 
their use learned, critical discussions of 
rating procedures read, reports of attempts 
at rating canvassed, and finally a trial of 
proposed forms and procedures made by a 
committee of teachers in the local system. 
The actual use of the rating device may be 
made only by supervisory officers, but its 
adoption should be by co-operation of the 
staff. Classroom visitation is not scientific 
unless the supervisor gathers a fund of 
objective facts to serve as a basis of con- 
ference. The plan of registering these 
facts to give the largest fund and the 
most exact record is the one he should 
employ, observing only the precaution 
that his procedure should not render the 
performance of class or teacher abnormal 
by reason of exaggerated self-consciousness. 


With the facts at hand, the supervisor 
must set up standards. Suppose it is the 
central question of pupil achievement. 
National standards, secured under a wide 
variety of conditions, cannot uniformly be 
applied to every school without injustice. 
Though comparison of local with outside 
achievement is in order, teacher and super- 
visor have a further, and perhaps more 
valid concern—it is comparisons within 
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the system from year to year. The 
attitude of teachers toward the tests is 
better because they can compare their 
classes of different years without embarrass- 
ment. Results from one’s own system for 
five years are quite reliable for guidance 
and for determining goals. 


The standard of pupil attainment finally 
adopted cannot be made inflexible, any 
more than the standard for a child’s weight 
and height for a certain age can be. made 
inflexible. If a child need not be given 
milk in the middle of the forenoon unless 
he is ten per cent under weight it is probable 
that a teacher should not be criticised for a 
variation in the performance of his pupils 
from the norm. We do not condemn him 
for exceeding the norm on one criterion; 
logically, then, we should not condemn 
him for falling below it on another. If heis 
always low, or low on all criteria, the 
situation is different. 


A standard should be one of improve- 
ment rather than status at a given time. 
This requires that two tests be administered 
at an interval great enough for effects to 
become plainly visible. I am here referring 
to the ‘‘achievement quotient,”’ as it is 
termed, the relation between the actual 
improvement in the given time, and the 
amount of improvement to be expected 
in that time from pupils of the general 
intelligence of the group concerned. 


To arm ourselves with these data will 
consume much energy. The utilization 
of self-marking tests is advisable, whenever 
such are obtainable. Clerical assistance 
is economy. The tests themselves are 
an item of no small cost. Worth-while 
supervisory programs have a prominent 
financial aspect. 


Tests of any sort must be followed by a 
report. Much needless excitement in the 
testing movement has been experienced 
because tests were administered but not 
checked. Much drudgery has been experi- 
enced because the tests were checked, but 
the results were never reported. Much 
disgust has been aroused because the 
results were reported, but no remedial 
suggestions were made. A principle of 
supervision is to follow clear through on a 
proposition. If we leave off analysis of 
suggestion, it is 
Not all the 


results and remedial 
inspection, not supervision. 





The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
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the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 
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labor of analysis and remedial proposals 
comes from the supervisor unaided. The 
staff must be called into counsel on this. 


Scientific supervision cannot be launched 
in all fields of instruction at once. A 
frequent mistake is to turn hastily from one 
field to another, without permitting time 
for proper follow-up effort, and _ retest- 
ing to evaluate it. Results in any subject 
of the curriculum can be _ strengthened 
greatly in a short time by focussing the 
attention on it. The fallacy appears in the 
fact that other subjects are meanwhile 
falling back. With one situation in hand, 
the supervisor may turn to another field, 
but in so doing he will not permit his origi- 
nal campaign to suffer. By steadily ex- 
tending the zone of operations, a thorough 
plan of supervision based on testing can 
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probably be put into operation in five 
years, in a school which has had no or- 
ganized work along that line. Most ad- 
ministrators do not remain in a position 
longer than that, but with a proper record 
of what has been done, it will be possible 
for a successor, aided by the carry-over in 
the staff, to take up the work at about the 
point it has already reached. 


In classroom experiments supervisory 
genius reaches one of its highest points. 
All experiments are based upon the prob- 
lem-solving technique, the steps in which 
can never be too well understood. There 
is first the recognition of the problem. 
One must be conscious of pain or dis- 
comfort, or he is unlikely to seek a 
physician. Likewise, one must feel and 
cause his staff to feel a wholesome dis- 
content with educational conditions as 
they exist, or he cannot hope to conduct 
an experiment. 


The second step is a clear statement of 
the problem, and its delimitation. Graduate 
students undertaking these experience con- 
siderable trouble here. Their original 
plans often comprehend too much, and 
sometimes the proposed topic confuses 
several issues. The set-up of an experi- 
ment must be as clear as possible. It must 
be thought through before it is undertaken. 


The third step in problem-solving is the 
framing of hypotheses. The phypothesis 
is a guess as to the principle or explanation 
underlying phenomena, and in the majority 
of cases in the history of science it has 
turned out to be a very wild guess. This 
will always be true. The inductive method 
demands daring, prolific, highly imagina- 
tive guessers. This is evident from the 
days of Columbus and Magellan to the 
present hour with its flux of theories as to 
the cause of cancer or infantile paralysis 


The experimental educationist frames 
certain guesses to explain the situation 
which confronts him, and certain guesses 
as to the means of its improvement. Our 
previous insistence upon getting facts 
holds here too, for he will not spend time 
upon a guess which the literature shows to 
have been adequately tried out by another. 
With several to choose from, he selects for 
test that which appears most plausible in 
the light of all the information he can gain. 
Space is lacking to discuss the reliability 
of means of securing data for the fourth 
step in problem-solving, namely, the testing 
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of hypotheses, but one word may be spoken 
as to the attitude of suspended judgment 
which should characterize those engaging 
in an experiment. Most people outside of 
education do not believe in educational 
experimentation, or in social experimenta- 
tion of any sort. The most renowned of 
natural scientists are frequently among 
them. An engineer of international repu- 
tation willing to spend thousands of dollars 
in testing concrete construction under 
many conditions of mixing, reinforcing, 
and curing, may exhibit no interest what- 
ever in objective evidence of the efficiency 
of secondary schools preparing students for 
his college. The classically-trained presi- 
dent of an institution may take offence at a 
member of his faculty who proposes to 
high schools of the state a co-operative 
study of the value of Latin prose composi- 
tion. In educational experimentation we 
are still much on the defensive, and must 
on call be ready to do missionary work 
among those outside our school. 


With the verification of the hypothesis, 
one might assume the quest ended. Ground 
has been gained, but the quest is not ended. 
For example, when it is found that certain 
serum is efficacious in the treatment of an 
infection, students must go ahead to 
discover under what conditions, and to 
what degree limited by age, sex, or physical 
condition of the victim, the degree of 
advancement of the infection, etc. Dosage 
and after-effect must be investigated. Un- 
questionably the same variations and 
limitations obtain in the educational 
fields. The reason why we have conflict- 
ing findings in educational experimentation 
is because the experiments have not been 
conducted in the same manner or under 
similar conditions. It behooves all of us to 
advance with modesty our findings, and to 
regard them as tentative. The only 
absolutely dogmatic statement we dare 
make in education is that it is unsafe to 
dogmatize. 
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SEATING HIGHLIGHTS 


The American Seating Company recently 
placed on the market a very distinctive 
and attractive line of tables for classroom 
and general school purposes which has 
attracted widespread attention and ap- 
proval. The tops are of seven-ply birch, 
framed in maple and finished in lacquer, 
presenting a surface beauty of grain and 
finish seldom attained even in high-priced 
furniture. Graceful end standards of 
tubular steel and panel _ construction 
finished in two colors, and a structural de- 
vice by which all structural parts are 
placed under the center of the table, 
entirely eliminate the troublesome stretch- 
ers and corner legs which characterize most 
tables. Pupils may sit at any position 
around the table with no interference 
with legs or knees below the table top. 
There seems to be no limit to the durability 
of these tables and the price is surprisingly 
low, being in fact lower than for ordinary 
wood tables of comparable workmanship. 
Steel frame chairs of corresponding design 
have been developed both in the tubular 
and in the more familiar angle steel con- 
struction. Special attention has been given 
to emphasizing the beauty of the wood 
parts in these chairs, some being provided 
with attractively upholstered backs. By 
careful study of proportions and designs 
a new level has been reached in achieving 
comfort and real posture effect in low- 
priced equipment. 


The development of these articles is in 
line with a clearly defined policy of this 
company to use its resources and influence 
as far as possible toward elevating the ideals 
of beauty and refinement in school equip- 
ment. Price limitations and competitive 
conditions in the industry prevent any 
radical forward movements in that direc- 
tion but every new development is care- 
fully studied from the standpoint of its 
possible influence upon the aesthetic 
development of the child. 


Other policies which are equally re- 
freshing have been inaugurated recently 
by this company. Some years ago an 
educational research department was estab- 
lished which threw tradition to the winds 
and punctured a host of unjustified 
theories about posture by an elaborate 
program of precise measurements, observa- 
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tion and experiment, which included 
hundreds of schools and many thousands 
of children, and is still continuing. Out of 
these studies the foundation of a genuine 
science of seating has developed, which the 
company endeavors to build into its 
product and which is rapidly reconciling 
sound hygienic requirements and educa- 
tional efficiencies with a practical manu- 
facturing and distributing program. 


Another significant phase of the company 
policy is that not only the conclusion 
drawn from its research, but the data and 
method by which those conclusions were 
reached, are made freely available to the 
public. All information of general interest 
has been published in book form (Bennett, 
“School Posture and Seating,’”’ Ginn and 
Company), in numerous magazine articles 
reprinted for free distribution—in colored 
charts for classroom use in teaching posture, 
and in hundreds of lectures and addresses 
to educational groups and gatherings—all 
devoted to disseminating information re- 
garding correct principles of posture and 
eating, entirely free from any advertising 
direct or indirect, absolutely divorced from 
sales activity, and provided without charge 
or any commercial bias. 


The company also maintains an advisory 
service which is constantly rendering 
assistance to educators on innumerable 
problems of seating both by correspondence 
and personal conference, and also without 
any sales prejudice. City-wide surveys 
directed by this research organization and 
conducted by the school. system personnel, 
have revealed some tremendously valuable 
seating facts. 


Murray College Adds New Buildings 


By HERMAN J. PERDEW 
Murray, Kentucky 


When the new $250,000 library building, 
said to be “‘one of the finest in the South,”’ 
and the new $125,000 men’s dormitory 
are completed, the total capital investment 
on the campus of Murray State Teachers 
College will approximate $1,500,000. The 
college was opened by the State of Ken- 
tucky, September 24, 1923. 

In February, 1931, both buildings will be 
completed for use by the student body. 
About 2,000 students attend Murray State 
Teachers College each year. 


Architecturally, the new library building 
will be the most beautiful structure on the 
campus, which is already noted for its 
magnificent auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 4,000. The library edifice 
is being constructed of face brick, trimmed 
in pure white Bedford stone. 


Two ornate entrances lead to the interior 
where a spacious lobby is provided for 
visitors and students. These entrances 
alone cost nearly $15,000. Stone columns 
on both fronts decorate the four-floored 
building. The capacity of the library 
is listed at 100,000 volumes and will be 
adequate for the granting of master’s 
degrees. 


The names of twenty-two famous men 
are carved in stone on the frieze around 
library building. They are: Shakespeare, 
Milton, Homer, Virgil, Emerson, Goethe, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Poe, Burns, Hugo, 
Lowell, Bacon, Dickens, Hawthorne, Eliot, 
Aristotle, Michelangelo, Newton, Mann, 
Herodotus, Beethoven. 

On the ground floor are a bookstore, 
post office, cataloging room, receiving room, 
and stock room. The first floor consists 
of reading rooms, lobby, reference rooms, 
and stock rooms. The lobby has corn- 
tiled floor with several marble fountains. 
Two offices are on this floor. 


On the second floor are senior class office, 
lecture room, two offices, upper section of 
the reading room, and rooms for the two 
literary societies. A wrought iron railing 
surrounds the mezzanine floor and the lobby 
leads into the society rooms. The museum 
will occupy the third floor. It will have 
leaded tapestry skylights. 


Embodying the most modern ideas in 
men’s dormitories, the Murray Home for 
college men consists of three stories and a 
spacious basement. The structure, which 
is being constructed by W. M. Hill and 
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The new $250,000 library building being constructed at Murray State College. 
Said to be ‘One of the finest in the South.” 
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The men’s dormitory being constructed at Murray State College. It cost $125,000. 


Son of Fulton, Kentucky, is made of face 
brick, trimmed in white stone. Tile brick 
and gypsum are used on the interior. 


The rooms are arranged in suites of five, 
consisting of two bedrooms two studies 
anda bath. Each suite accommodates 
four men. On the first floor there is a 
large commonroom, similar to the lobby 
of a hotel. In this reception room two 
fireplaces are constructed with the shield 
of the college on the mantels. 


A suite, consisting of a living room, 
dining room and kitchen is on the first 
floor for the use of the house matron. 
There will be no dining room for the men, 
but they will dine in the cafeteria at Wells 
Hall, the women’s dormitory. The new 
dormitory, located in the northeast corner 
of the campus, will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the second semester in 
February. 


G. Tandy Smith of Paducah was archi- 
tect for both structures. Raymond Con- 
struction Company, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, is erecting the library. Bids were 
opened by the board of college regents 
April 10, 1930. The accepted bid for the 
dormitory was $91,000. For the library, 
the successful bid was $200,763. Wiring, 
plumbing, heating, fixtures and equipment 
are being installed at additional cost. 


Officials responsible for the construction 
of the buildings include: State Legislature; 
Dr. Rainey T. Wells, president; board of 
regents, Superintendent W. C. Bell, Mrs. 
W. H. Mason, S. J. Snook, Claude Be 
Winslow; G. P. Ordway. 


THE RAPID DISAPPEARANCE 
OF ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS , 


The one-room school so characteristic of 
the early American education system is 
disappearing at the rate of almost 5,000 per 
year, according to the associate specialist 
in school finance, Timon Covert of the 
office of education. 

In 1918, when figures were first compiled 
on schools of this type by the office of 
education, there were approximately 200,- 
000 in the country. In 1927-1928, the 
number had been reduced to 153,000. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
there are about 150,000 or less. 


“One teacher working alone with all 
grades and pupils of all ages cannot be 
expected to accomplish results equal to the 
results made possible by the specialization 
of the well graded school,” he says. ‘‘One- 
room schools are taught by the least trained 
and youngest teachers; the percentage of 
attendance in one-teacher schools is far 
below that of grade schools; and the social 
advantages of centralized schools give 
them a superiority in training for life that 
small isolated schools cannot attain.” 
—WNation’s Schools. 
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Some of Kentucky’s Most Notable 
Educational Pioneers 


In this series there will appear brief sketches of some of Kentucky's most notable educational 


pioneers. 


These are contributed in the belief that even a casual acquaintance 


with those who have blazed the ways would add to pedagogical self- 
respect and therefore to effectiveness in teaching 


WHO WAS JAMES PRIESTLEY? 


By A. L. CRABB, 
Peabody College for Teachers 


The question is not a rhetorical one, and 
it is asked in good faith. The writer had 
had a vague interest in Dr. Priestley for 
some time, but it had remained vague. 
Then, there came a letter from a former 
colleague, now in the University of Indiana, 
asking for information of Priestley. That 
gave focus to interest; but prolonged search 
has revealed little which can be put in 
organized form. Surely, somewhere there 
is at least a brief story of his life and work, 
word of which will be gratifying, indeed. 


Who was Dr. James Priestley? The 
National Dictionary of Biography says 
that he was likely the son of Joseph 
Priestley, the celebrated English scientist 
and metaphysician. But if he was, how 
did he happen to be teaching at Salem 
Academy at Bardstown in 1788, while 
Joseph Priestley and his family are sup- 
posed to have arrived in America in 1792? 
But the historians may have fumbled the 
dates somewhat for he certainly came from 
the section of Pennsylvania wherein Joseph 
Priestley settled. Also, in quality he 
seems to merit such a father. Collins 
mentions that in one class, presumably 
the one of 1788, there were enrolled John 
Allen, Joseph Daviess, John Rowan, Felix 
Grundy, Archibald Cameron and John 
Pope. Now, any college president today 
in Kentucky would indeed rejoice if he 
could be assured that from his student body, 
whatever the size, there would emerge such 
leadership. Two of that group became 
United States Senators, one a Congressman, 
and a noted jurist; anothera United States 
attorney in which role he prosecuted Burr 


and dared to match his wits against those 
of Henry Clay; another became one of Ken- 
tucky’s most noted ministers. For three 
of them counties were named. 

It is not clear when nor why Salem 
Academy was discontinued. It is related 
that William Waller, in 1803, devoted his 
leisure hours to study under “‘The direction 
of James Priestley, one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his day in Kentucky.” 


He next appeared in Tennessee, and there 
in 1809, he was elected the second president 
of Cumberland College which was the 
successor of Davidson Academy and the 
direct ancestor of Peabody College. He 
remained in this presidency until 1816. It 
may be that Felix Grundy had something 
to do with Priestley’s coming to Tennessee. 
He had ‘“‘invested his citizenship in Ten- 
nessee,”’ and was manifesting those quali- 
ties of courage and intellect which have 
placed him irrevocably in thegroup of the 
state’s great. John Rowan’s two sons 
came from Kentucky to attend this school. 


Priestley resigned—one does not know 
why—in 1816. One does not know what 
he did following that. In 1821 he was 
re-elected president, but died the same 
year. The minute books of Cumberland 
College are not known to exist, but the 
minutes of the first session of the University 
of Nashville, 1825-26 in a foreword carry 
this laconic statement: ‘This day Presi- 
dent Priestley died and the school was 
disbanded.’”’ One does not know where 
he was buried. There is a mural portrait 
of him in the state library at Nashville. 
There is no record of the original from which 
this portrait was painted. And this is all 
one does know of James Priestley, pioneer 
schoolmaster. 


It is said that he had an “imperious 
temper,” and that he was “‘stern in dis- 
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cipline.” But those are not distinctive 
traits. One’s attention is caught by the 
insistence with which the impressive adjec- 
tive ‘‘celebrated’’ is used in statements 
made of him. It is employed in almost 
every reference. Was he really the son of 
Joseph Priestley. Did those fragmentary 
biographers know of this and so pay 
unconscious tribute to his illustrious parent. 
But in which case why didn’t at least one of 
them mention it somewhere? 

Joseph Priestley or not, James Priestley 
is ‘‘celebrated’”’ in his own right. He is 
known to have been in charge of the most 
“celebrated” school of his day in each of 
two states. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS GAIN 


Enormous increase in public school en- 
rollment in the United States indicates the 
confidence of the people in the facilities 
and opportunities afforded by the tax- 
supported institutions, stated David T. 
Blose, of the United States Office of 
Education, recently. 

The American states expended $63,396- 
666 on secondary education in 1870, and 
steadily increased the amount to $2,184,- 
336,638 in 1928. In 1928 there were 25,- 
179,696 students enrolled in the public 
elementary and high schools and 2,669,661 
students enrolled in similar private schools, 
Mr. Blose pointed out. 

Statistics on the growth of students 
enrolled in the private high schools and 
academies between 1890 and 1928 were 
presented as follows: In 1890 there were 
94,931 students enrolled; in 1910, there 
were 117,400; and in 1928, there were 
269,249. In public high schools the 
growth is recorded as follows: In 1870 
there were 80,227 students; in 1890 there 
were 202,963; in 1910, there were 984,677; 
in 1928 there were 3,911,279 students 
enrolled in the public high schools. 


Total enrollment in denominational 
secondary schools in the United States in 
1926 was 185,641 and in 1928 arose to 
204,787. Enrollment in non-sectarian 





schools of this character stood at 65,906 in 
1895 and had risen to 75,662 in 1928. 

There were 21,268,417 students enrolled 
in the public elementary schools of the 
country in 1928 and 3,911,279 students 
in the high schools.—Georgia Education 
Journal. 


KEEPING YOUNG 


Are you trying to keep young? Millions 
of people are seeking to accomplish this in 
almost as many ways. 

Various forms of diet, exercise, remedies, 
massage treatments and other methods are 
employed daily to accomplish this purpose 
—and mostly to little avail. 

The cost of keeping young consumes 
countless dollars of time every year and 
without real results. 

What is this youth so many are seeking? 

Vanity is not youth. 

Slimness is not youth. 

Giddiness is not youth. 

Exhilaration is not youth. 

Egotism is not youth. 

None of the fetishes that people worship 
as youth is real youth. 

Youth is not a matter of bodily conditions 
at all—it is the result of a condition of 
mind. 

It is a resiliancy, activity, tenacity and 
versatility of thought and purpose that has 
its origin in the brain cells and not in the 
tissue cells of the body. 

Youth is not a product of external 
applications but the result of internal 
impulse, the radio activity of a mind which 
knows no completion—but like the mind 
of childhood is seeking more and more to 
understand the things it does not know. 

Your mind knows no age. It can grow 
and grow and grow to limitless ends if you 
encourage it to. 

Age is the result of mental limitation. 
When the mind ceases to grow the body 
has no incentive to renew itself. The 
radiations of mental activity stimulate 
the bodily energies, keeping the glands, 
organs and muscles functioning in a normal 
manner. 

When the mind begins to reach the 
conclusive state where it ceases to add to 
that which it has already acquired, then 
the need for bodily growth ceases to exist, 
for the body is the servant of the mind and 
its utility is in the ratio to the need for its 
services. 


Keep your mind alive and your body will 
stay young; when the mind begins to die 
the body begins to wither.—Gerald B. 
Wadsworth, in Home-Makers Bulletin. 
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EDISON SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


Kentucky’s Edison Scholarship winner 
for 1930, Mr. Stanford Neal, 126 Belmont 
Avenue, Winchester, Kentucky, is moving 
on toward larger usefulness in the field of 
science. Mr. Neal, a graduate of the 
Winchester High School, is enrolled in the 








STANFORD NEAL 


College of Engineering at the University 
of Kentucky this year. He is taking the 
basic course, but has made his plans to 
specialize in mechanical engineering later 
on in the program. 


Mr. Neal is a fine illustration of a young 
man who possesses both ability and deter- 
mination. Going to college for him is not 
an easy matter. Like hosts of other boys 
in Kentucky, he finds it necessary to 
earn a large portion of his expenses while 
attending the University. He works 
three hours every night and all day on 
Saturday and every Sunday afternoon in 
order to earn money to stayinschool. In 
addition to this, he drives forty miles a day 
and, in his own words, he ‘‘hasn’t much 
extra time,’ when he has finished the 
preparations and class work in his English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, shop, hy- 
giene, military science, physical education, 
collateral activities and drawing—the basic 
subjects required of all prospective young 
engineers. 


Mr. Neal’s ambition is to complete his 
course in engineering and then procure a 
job with some large industrial concern— 
quoting from a letter which the editor has 
has just received from him, ‘‘a job that 
will present a great many engineering 
difficulties, a job that will give one sufficient 
mental exercise to keep him awake, a job 
that would be more than a mere position.” 
It is his ambition to grow in his work, and 
eventually to hold an executive position 
that will require extensive technical 
knowledge. 


The members of the State Teachers 
Association congratulate Mr. Neal on 
winning the Edison Scholarship for Ken- 
tucky, and wish for him the largest possible 
success in his future program. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS HAVE DONE 


During the past twenty years the public 
schools have practically eliminated illiter- 
acy and materially raised the general level 
of intelligence. 

They have supervised the health and 
safety of the nation’s children to a much 
greater extent than ever before, and to 
their great good. 

They have absorbed the great flood of 
immigration which inundated the country, 
and kept it American. 

Through courses in vocational education 
they have prepared young people for 
specific trades and have increased the 
earning power of those thus educated. 

Our great advance in material prosperity 
can be ascribed in part to the higher 
educational levels and thinking to which 
the work of the public schools has raised 
the masses.—Roger W. Babson. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIST 
OF LIFE MEMBERS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY FOR 
N. E. A. 


Edwards, R. A., professor of education, 
Eastern Normal School and Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Harris, Lelia Jane, 317 Fifth Street, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Hanifan, L. J., superintendent of schools, 
Paducah, Ky. 
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Elementary Education 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 
Rural School Supervisor 


In our attempt to improve elementary 
education Kentucky has emphasized (1) 
the improvement of the school plant, (2) 
consolidation of small schools, (3) a longer 
term, (4) adequate teaching equipment and 
supplies, (5) better trained teachers, and 
(6) professional attitude on the part of 
teachers. Only a superficial glance is 
necessary to show that definite progress 
has been made along each of these lines. 


ScHooL BuILDINGs: The elementary 
school plant is not what it should be, but 
superintendents are insisting that all new 
buildings erected meet modern standards of 
convenience and sanitation. Plans are 
submitted to the divisions of buildings 
and grounds in the State Department of 
Education for approval before buildings 
are erected, and this is gradually eliminat- 
ing the old box-car type of elementary 
school building. 


CONSOLIDATION: Consolidation is rapidly 
eliminating the small inadequate school 
plant. In some counties small schools are 
the exception rather than the rule. When 
consolidation takes place, in most cases a 
large, well-appointed modern plant is 
planned by an architect, and elementary 
pupils are housed with the same care as are 
high school pupils. Consolidation has 
made it possible to organize schools on the 
six-six plan and to unify the entire twelve- 
grade program. 


LENGTH OF TERM: More elementary 
school systems are maintaining terms of 
eight and nine months than ever before. 


Superintendents and boards of education 
are becoming concerned with the problem 
of providing equipment and_ teaching 
supplies for elementary schoolrooms. Many 
of the boards of education provide in their 
budgets for the purchase of supplementary 
readers, maps, charts, primary materials 
and other items of equipment for effective 
teaching of elementary pupils. The day 


of the poorly equipped elementary school 
is beginning to pass. 


TEACHER TRAINING: Significant prog- 
ress has been made in the training of 
teachers. In 1921 the report of the Ken- 
tucky Education Commission showed that 
there were 12,146 elementary teachers in 
the State, 63 per cent of whom did not 
have training equal to four years of high 
school. The same report showed that 
there were 23 per cent who had not gone 
beyond the elementary school. The report 
of the superintendent of Public Instruction, 
June 30, 1929, showed that there were 
13,893 elementary teachers. Only 5 per 
cent of these teachers had never had any 
high school training. Of all the teachers 
in the State 41 per cent had two years or 
more of college training and 81 per cent had 
four years of high school or more. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES: The salaries of 
elementary teachers have increased signif- 
icantly during the past few years. The 
Kentucky Educational Commission report 
showed that in 1918 the average salary of 
elementary teachers was $364.06, while the 
report of the superintendent of Public 
Instruction for June 30, 1929, showed that 
the average salary was $767.00. While 
the salary of the elementary teacher is 
discouraging, the inauguration of the single 
salary schedule policy will ultimately 
place her on an equal plane in training 
and salary with the high school teacher. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH: Professional 
attitude on the part of the elementary 
teacher has improved with her training. 
The increased enrollment in the Kentucky 
Education Association is a testimony of 
the professional attitude of the elementary 
teacher. In addition to this, district educa- 
tion associations have been organized in all 
sections of the State and practically all 
elementary teachers are members of district 
associations. 


TRAINING AGENCIES: The teacher 
training agencies of the State have enlarged 
and refined their programs for the training 
of elementary teachers. There are now 
five state institutions maintaining labora- 
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HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. LIFE GREATEST AID TO 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS CHARACTER BUILDING 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
ee a BOARDS The way Charles A. Lindbergh checked E 
imi; meeinias. wes, himself as he attempted to attain the kind 0c 
of character traits he desired gives an th 
insight into the thoughtfulness of this K 





splendid young man. Several years ago 
tory schools for the training of elementary he worked out a plan which he describes as 








teachers. follows: m 
PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT: The pro- “I came to the conclusion that if I knew yé 
gram of the State Department of Education — the difference between the right way to doa be 
emphasizes the importance of continued thing and the wrong way to do it, it was up ge 
improvement of elementary educational to me to train myself to do the right thing ri 
facilities. To that end several conferences at all times. of 
have been held during the past year with “So I drew up a list of character factors re 
superintendents and principals. The con- at the left margin of a sheet of paper and th 
ferences emphasized the need for unifying then I numbered the top of the sheet from of 
the public school program and resulted in one to thirty-one, ruling the sheet both up he 
the crystallization of definite guiding prin- and down and sideways. pI 
ciples for the improvement of public “One vertical column under a certain sy 
schools. These principles were concurred jymber would be my daily chart for that 9 P* 
in by the superintendents and principals particular day of the month he 
participating in the conferences and are “At nicht I id d : ff i f ar 
stated as follows: i Oat f WS et OF By Het Oo st 
: sa character factors, and those which I had - 
1. Definite teaching jobs should be set fulfilled satisfactorily during the day I se 
up in the elementary as well as the high would mark with a red cross; those I had es 
school and teachers should be trained for pot been called upon to demonstrate that be 
and appointed to these jobs. day, would get no mark. = 
2. The principle of the single salary “But those character factors which I had a 
schedule should prevail in paying teachers’ actually violated during the day I would in 
salaries. mark with a black cross.” by 
3. The length of the school term should he 
be the same throughout the twelve grades. LINDBERGH’S CHARACTER FACTORS 4; 
4. Regulations limiting the teaching Altruism. Industry. 
load should apply to the elementary Ambition. No talking about | 
teachers as well as to high school teachers. Brevity in speech. others. } St 
Consolidation will promote this end. * Concentration. No talking too [| an 
5. Equal consideration should be given Calmness in temper. much. | de 
to all grades (1-12), in the matter of lab- Clean body. Optimism. a 3s 
oratory equipment and teaching supplies, Clean speech. Perseverance. = 
and definite standards for such itemsshould Clean thought. Physical exercise. H TI 
be set up. Cheerfulness. Pleasant voice. : = 
6. Equal consideration should be given —— eal ™ : cota : te 
to all grades (1-12), in sieht libraries. ci ae ) the 
fs There should be in each school Economy. Reverence (Divine.) fe Th 
system a definite program for measuring Energy. Respect superiors. 4 the 
the results of education, and each admin- Enthusiasm. Respect fellow men. § inf 
istrative unit should have one or more’ Firmness. Readiness to q ph 
persons trained in the administration and_ Faith. compromise. 7 the 
interpretation of standardized tests. ! Gracefulness. Recreation—‘‘Man- 4 sel: 
8. A definite program of supervision of Honesty. ful not sinful.” . = 
instruction should be provided for all of Hopefulness. Self-esteem. é = 


the twelve grades. —Common Ground. 
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A PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


An address delivered by Professor Thomas 
E. McDonough, October 18, 1930, on the 
occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Weaver Health Building at the Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 


The date of laying this cornerstone 
marks an important achievement. For 
years Health and Physical Education have 
been debated subjects which have finally 
gained recognition as courses in our cur- 
riculum. The entrance into the curriculum 
of these two subjects is just another 
readjustment to meet the requirements of 
the new social and economic conditions 
of the day. The pressing need for a 
healthier, stronger and more vigorous 
present and future generation has found a 
sympathetic response in the hearts of the 
people of Kentucky. The legislators have 
harkened to this desire of the people and 
appropriated funds which are making this 
structure possible. The board of regents, 
our president and administrative officers, 
who have been commissioned to allocate 
these funds, are about to realize the fruita- 
tion of an ideal, that is, that the physical 
needs of the student body be amply taken 
care of and that these students as teachers 
in turn may go out into the schools and 
byways and teach children to attain a 
health consciousness so that they may 
‘‘live most and serve best.” 


The administration at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College believes that Health 
and Physical Education have certain 
definite purposes. We believe that health 
is the primary objective of education and 
includes three closely correlated programs. 
The first of these is Health Protection which 
includes hygienic environment, health ex- 
amination, control of disease, accident pre- 
vention, and mental hygiene. These are 
the things that are done for the individual. 
The second is Health Instruction through 
the inculcation of health habits and 
information concerning safety, sanitation, 
physiology and social hygiene. These are 
the things which the individual does him- 
self. The third program is Health Develop- 
ment through large muscle activity. Physi- 
cal education is a method of education 
which serves three objectives. The first 
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of these is to develop organic and nervous 
vigor and stability by the promotion of 
large muscle activities. In these respects 
Health and Physical Education overlap. 
The second objective is the development 
of social efficiency, including courage, 
initiative, perseverance, self-control, ‘‘fair 
play,’ co-operation and loyalty. The 
third objective is culture development 
including appreciation of physical laws, 
human nature, achievement, rhythm and 
music. 

Besides these Eastern provides facilities 
and equipment so that she may take care 
of the physical needs of all students. The 
weak and underprivileged are provided for 
as well as the strong. This plan is being 
stressed. Activity for all is required and en- 
couraged. The program is not only made 
up of activities which meet the present 
physical needs but the future leisure time 
of the student is provided for as well. 
This plant was also conceived for the 
purpose of training teachers who are to go 
forth and teach the health gospel and train 
others in the theory and practice of Health 
and Physical Education. 


Eastern in on the threshold of anewday, 
for she is now prepared to administer to 
the whole individual—mentally, socially, 
morally and physically—so that he may be 
a better citizen to take his place as aleader 
in his community. 


When the time comes, this building will 
be dedicated to the youth of Kentucky. 
Through opportunities afforded here we 
can assure the next few decades and poster- 
ity a stronger and more vigorous generation 
to meet the exigencies of life. 


The Denver Board of Education has 
increased two hundred and forty-eight 
teachers salaries on an average of $150 a 
year.—Colorado School Journal. 








Co-operation Between Principals 
Associations 


By FRANK W. HvuBBARD, 
Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


Gulliver went to sleep in the land of the 
Lilliputians and awoke to find himself 
helplessly bound by many tiny roses. In 
much the same way the elementary school 
principalship has been frequently shackled 
by petty routine. Recently however the 
rapidly growing strength of principals 
associations has made it clear that the 
elementary school principalship is shaking 
off the ties of. tradition. Individual prin- 
cipals are catching the vision of the power- 
ful influence for good which the school 
headship offers. Groups are forming into 
effective organizations for mass action. 
Significant as these past and present 
changes have been, the principalship has 
yet to realize fully the constructive strength 
which local, state and national unity may 
bring. 


GROWTH OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1925 a nation-wide inquiry brought 
out that there were ‘‘five or six’’ state 
principals associations. In 1927 the 
number had increased to eighteen. The 
1930 Yearbook of the National Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals lists 
twenty-five state principals organizations. 
The distribution and growth of organiza- 
tions during three years is shown below, 
based on table one hundred and four, 
seventh yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1928. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 








NUMBER OF 
PRINCIPALS 
SECTION NUMBER ORGANIZATIONS 
STATES 1927 1930 
New England....... 6 2 3 
Middle Atlantic...... 3 1 1 
East North Central... 5 3 3 
West North Central. . 7 4 5 
South Atlantic....... 8 3 4 
East South Central... 4 1 1 
West South Central. . 4 2 "4 
J 8 0 S 
ee 3 2 5 
United States...... 48 18 25 


GROWTH OF LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In 1923 the editors of the Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 
attempted to list the local principals 
clubs. They were able to locate eight 
local clubs—Chicago, Elgin, Grand Rapids, 
Duluth, St. Joseph, Cleveland, Spokane 
and Superior. In subsequent years the 
local organizations reported in the national 
yearbook increased as follows: 1924, 46; 
1925, 10; 1926, 93; 1927, 117; 1928, 126; 
and 1929, 134. In 1930 the survey blank 
was changed to include ‘“‘all local organiza- 
tions in which elementary school principals 
are active participants.’’ This request 
brought in the names of various administra- 
tive and supervisory clubs, making a total 
of 184 clubs. The above surveys were 
limited to the 249 cities over 30,000 popula- 
tion (1920 census). 


Most Common ACTIVITIES 


The most common activities of state 
principals associations are—general state 
meetings, district conventions, publications 
and committees. Such procedures are 
used to stimulate high morale among 
principals, to set up standards of pro- 
fessional training, to favor constructive 
school legislation, to urge the payment of 
adequate salaries, and to investigate the 
common problems of elementary education. 

Local associations usually engage in the 
same general activities as the State organi- 
zations. However, the city or town group 
confines itself to social, administrative or 
supervisory problems of local application. 
To date, few local clubs issue publications 
or yearbooks at regular intervals. Notable 
exceptions are the yearbooks of the 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and 
Dayton clubs. 


MutvuAL DEPENDENCE 


The rapid growth of local and state 
associations has raised many questions of 
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possible duplication and conflict of activi- 
ties. Sometimes the same questions are 
raised in regard to the National Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 


The cries of ‘conflict’? have usually 
arisen in states where both local and state 
associations are still poorly formed. In 
other states, where the National Depart- 
ment has the most members, we find the 
most active local and state groups. This 
local strength has been due in several 
instances to leaders who have returned to 
state work after serving the National 
Association. 


The truth of the whole matter is that 
local, state and national groups are 
mutually dependent. When a local prin- 
cipals club develops a small pamphlet on 
the principal’s work, its publication is a 
source of stimulation to the state and 
national groups. Here at last is someone 
to lead the state association into a state- 
wide study of the principalship. Or, here 
is a future leader in the yearbooks of the 
National Department. 


There is evidence too that constructive 
forces tend to work from national to local 
groups. For example, in a survey made of 
local groups in 1927 a frequent answer as to 
programs was: ‘‘We discuss the national 
principal’s yearbooks.’’ Other evidence 
could be cited to show that local, state, and 
national co-operation is taking place with- 
out artificial stimulation or coercion. 
But is such mutual help enough? Is there 
no need for systematic, forward-looking 
and common activities? The answer to 
the last question must be in the affirmative 
when we consider these points: 


1. Copies of all local and state reports 
on administrative, supervisory and other 
principals problems should be sent to the 
national office. 


2. Local and state groups should file 
copies of yearbooks and all regular period- 
icals with the national office. 


3. Descriptions of conventions and 
research studies of local and state groups 
should be sent to national headquarters. 


4. The membership campaign of the 
national department should receive all 
possible encouragement from the state 
and local groups. 
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Could the National Association do any- 
thing in return for the above assistance? 


Yes, certainly, the national organization 
would be able to: 


1. Serve as a clearing house on activi- 
ties among principals. Letters of inquiry 
as to programs could be addressed to the 
national headquarters. 


2. The national group could summarize 
the state research findings and make them 
available to all groups. 


3. The national group could discover 
from local reports the persons who should 
be appointed to national committees, 
programs and offices. 


All the while, through these various 
activities, local and state leaders will be 
assuming new responsibilities in the Na- 
tional Association. Retiring national 
officers will return to useful service in the 
state and local groups. The points of 
“conflict’’ are creatures of the imagination, 
while the opportunities for co-operation 
are tangible and natural. 








The World Court Organization 


By Henry NOBLE SHERWOOD, 
University of Louisville 


(In the next issue of the JOURNAL, Pro- 
fessor Sherwood, will discuss the court at 
work.) 

Although two Frenchmen, one in 1305, 
the other in 1623, made proposals for a 
World Court, in recent times, Americans 
have led all others in advocating the idea. 
Eight years ago, Elihu Burritt, an earnest 
apostle of peace, suggested to European 
statesmen a World Court. President 
McKinley and everyone of his successors 
have approved the creation of a court. 
It has been endorsed in the national 
platforms of both the Democrat and 
Republican parties. In the instructions 
to our delegates to the First Hague Con- 
ference in 1899, it was stated that: 

“The long continued and wide-spread interest 
among the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment of an international court gives assurance 
that the proposal of a definite plan of procedure by 
this government for the accomplishment of thisend 
would express the desires and aspirations of this 
nation. The delegates are therefore enjoined to 
propose, at an opportune moment, the plan for an 
international tribunal, hereunto attached, and to 
use their influence in the conference in the most 
effective manner possible to procure the adoption 
of its substance or resolutions directed to the same 
purpose. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSES A WORLD 
CourRT AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCES 


The American delegates, according to 
instructions, presented to the conference 
their plan foracourt. It was not adopted. 
As yet there was no developed feeling for a 
permanent tribunal. A British proposal, 
however, was accepted. It created a 
permanent court of arbitration, usually 
referred to as the Hague Court. But it 
“was not,’”’ to quote Elihu Root, ‘‘properly 
speaking, a court. It was merely a panel 
of persons available to act as judges, made 
up by appointments of not exceeding four 
persons by each of the states taking part, 
and a clerk’s office to carry on the adminis- 


trative business made necessary whenever’ 


an arbitral tribunal was selected from this 
panel.” 


As a member of the Hague Court, the 
United States, like the other forty-two 


nations that accepted it, named four 
persons called arbitrators to make up the 
panel of judges. In 1902 we had a dispute 
with Mexico. It was referred to the 
Hague Court. From the panel of judges, 
our government selected two, Mexico two, 
and these foura fifth. The five arbitrators 
constituted a board to decide the dispute. 
In a similar way the United States has 
referred four other cases to the Hague 
Court. Altogether the Court has decided 
nineteen cases, and is still open for business. 


At the second Hague Conference which 
met in 1907, the United States renewed its 


‘proposal for the creation of a permanent 


tribunal. Our delegates to this conference, 
under instructions written by Elihu Root, 
our Secretary of State, sought to bring 
about 

‘fa development of the Hague Tribunal into a 
permanent tribunal composed of judges who are 
judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid 
adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, 
and who will devote their entire time to the trial 
and decision of international causes by judicial 
methods and under a sense of judicial responsi- 
bility.” 

The American proposal was accepted in 
all its essential features except the method 
of electing the judges. The states with 
large populations and more extensive 
areas were unwilling to give the small 
states control of their affairs; the smaller 
states adhered to the idea of equal sovereign 
rights. No method suggested pleased both 
groups. After the conference adjourned, 
discussions continued through diplomatic 
channels until the outbreak of the Great 
War, but no agreement was reached. 


E_tmmu Root AND THE WorLD Court 


When the Allies and the United States 
were drawing up the peace treaty in 1919, 
the question of the establishment of a 
regular, permanent court came up again. 
It was decided that the Council of the 
League of Nations should formulate and 
submit to the states plans for a permanent 
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Court of International Justice, popularly 
called the World Court. Accordingly, on 
February 13, 1920, the council appointed 
an advisory committee of ten members to 
draft a plan. Nine were from nations that 
belonged to the League; one was not. 
The exception was Elihu Root of our 
country, long known for his zealous 
interest in the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal. 


The committee met at the Hague. At 
the suggestion of Root, the scheme worked 
out at the second Hague Conference for a 
permanent tribunal was accepted as the 
basis of discussion. This plan had failed 
of adoption thirteeen years before because 
no method of electing judges was devised 
which pleased both the small and large 
nations alike. Root believed that the 
organization of the League of Nations 
offered a way by which this difficulty could 
be solved. In the Council, the small body 
of the League, the great powerssuch as Great 
Britian, France, Italy, Japan and Germany 
are permanent members. The choice of 
judges by this body would obviously 
represent the wishes of the great powers. 
In the Assembly, the large body of the 
League, the small powers are in a great 
majority. The choice of judges by this 
body would thus, naturally, represent the 
wishes of the small powers. If a majority 
in the Council and in the Assembly elect the 
judges of the court, both the small and the 
large states concur in the choice. The 
advisory committee accepted Root’s pro- 
posal, and further provided that, if an 
agreement could not be reached by these 
two bodies, a conference committee, similar 
to those of our Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, should be appointed. If the 
conference committee should fail to reach 
an agreement, then the members of the 
World Court already chosen would proceed 
to elect. 


How THE JUDGES OF THE WORLD 
CouRT ARE SELECTED 


But how are the men nominated for 
whom the Council and Assembly cast 
ballots? They are nominated by the 
members of the Hague Court. Each 


nation that accepts this court has four of 
its citizens in its membership. We refer 
to these four citizens as a national group. 


Each national group nominates from one 
to four judges (not more than two of whom 
may be of their own nationality) to the 
World Court. From these nominations, 
the Council and Assembly, voting independ- 
ently, make theirelection. To illustrate: 
President Hoover named Elihu Root, 
John Basset Moore, Newton D. Baker, 
and Roland Boyden as our members of the 
Hague Court. They nominated Frank 
Kellogg as a candidate for the World Court. 
The Council of the League and the Assembly 
both gave a majority of its votes for him. 
In this way he was elected (September 25, 
1930), and in a similar way the fifteen 
judges (and four deputy judges) that 
constitute the membership of the court 
are chosen. Only one judge can be elected 
from any one country. 


The court, according to the provisions 
establishing it, shall be composed of “‘a 
body of judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality from among persons of high 
moral character, who possess the qualifica- 
tions required in their respective countries 
for appointment to the highest judical 
offices, or are juris-consults of recognized 
competence in international law.’”’ When 
the members of the Council and the As- 
sembly choose the judges they are to bear 
in mind not only these qualifications, 
“but that the whole body also should 
represent the main forms of civilization 
and the principal legal systems of the 
world.” Neither a judge nor his decision 
can be controlled by the League. Their 
salary can not be decreased while they 
are in office. They can not hold any 
political or administrative office while 
serving in the court. They can be dis- 
missed only by the unanimous vote of their 
colleagues. 


The judges serve for a period of nine 
years and may be re-elected. They receive 
an annual salary of 15,000 Dutch florins, 
or about $6,000 plus 100 florins per day 
of actual work. Plans are now under way 
for increasing the salaries. The salaries 
of the judges, as well as the other expenses 
of the court, is borne by the League of 
Nations. Whena state which is nota 
member of the Leagueisa party toa dispute, 
the court itself fixes the amount which that 
party shall contribute toward the expenses 
of the court. In 1928 the court spent 
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$386,000; for 1930 the estimate is $437,615. 
The share of Great Britain, the largest 
amount to be paid for the court by any 
nation, will be about $46,600. The cost 
of a modern battleship would meet the 
present expense of the court for one hundred 
years. 


How Nations BECOME MEMBERS 
OF THE WORLD CouRT 


Just as our country has a constitution 
which sets forth the plan of our government 
and explains its powers, so the World Court 
has a written document in which its 
organization and method of work are 
stated. This document is called the 
“statute” of the court. In its origin 
it is the work of the ten jurists of which 
Elihu Root was a member, appointed by 
the council of the League. Their report 
itself is called the draft statute. As 
amended and approved by the league, it 
became the law or “‘statute’’ for the court. 

When the League approved it, the 
“statute’’ was then sent to the member 
nations for ratification. Only when a 


majority of the members ratified it would 
the World Court be established. To 
accept the court, a state must sign a treaty 


which the League made and sent with the 
“statute.” The treaty is called the 
“Protocol of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice,” or just the ‘‘Proto- 
col.” It merely says that a state which 
signs the ‘“‘Protocol’’ approves the court 
and agrees to abide by the “statute.” 
It is readily seen that this method of 
joining the court causes each nation to act 
separately and independently. The ap- 
proval of the ‘‘statute’’ by the council and 
assembly of the league does not make a 
member nation adhere to the court. 
Argentina and Honduras are members of 
the League, but not of thecourt;astate may 
be a member of the court, but not of the 
League. 


The ‘‘Protocol,’’ was submitted to the 
states on December 16, 1920. Forty-two 
nations have accepted it. The judges were 
elected September, 1921, and on January 
30, 1922, at the Hague in Holland, they held 
their first session. Thus was opened for 
the first time in history a World Court to 
which any nation could bring its disputes 
with another nation. 


(In the next issue of the JouRNAL, Professor 
Sherwood, will discuss The Court at Work.) 
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FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


By E. L. Corer, Secretary 


The Fourth Congressional Educational 
Association celebrated on October 17th 
and 18th its thirty-fifth anniversary in 
Elizabethtown, the place of its organization. 


J. C. Pirtle of Hardin County, the 
organizer of asmall group of teachers which 
named itself the Fourth Congressional 
Educational Association thirty-five years 
ago, was present to make the opening 
address and to sketch the history of the 
organization. J. R. Wilson of LaRue 
County,. the 1930 president, was one of 
the first members. 


In conjunction with the regular annual 
meeting of this association, the State 
Department of Education continued its 
work which was begun in the August 
supervisory conferences with Jas. H. 
Richmond and R. E. Jaggers, State super- 
visors, in charge. 


There were sectional meetings for the 
elementary and high school teachers, 
respectively, in order that the program 
might reduce for each teacher general 
theoretical principles of teaching to usable 
policies for the ordinary  schoolroom. 
R. E. Jaggers presided at the meeting of 
the elementary section, and Doctor Clyde 
B. Moore of Cornell University, spoke on 
the “Cardinal Objectives in Elementary 
Schools.”” Jas. H. Richmond was chairman 
of the high school section, and Chas. W. 
Knudsen, professor of secondary education, 
Peabody College, was the principal speaker. 


During the general sessions, President 
C. M. Dannelly, Kentucky Wesleyan 
College, discussed ‘‘The Possibility of More 
Effective Moral and Religious Education 
in the Public Schools’’; Professor Knud- 
sen’s subject was ‘‘Progress versus 
Change’; Dr. Moore’s address was ‘‘Our 
Faith in Education; and C. E. Martin, 
superintendent of the Elizabethtown City 
schools, spoke on ‘‘Loyalty to the Teaching 


Profession.’’ Musical programs were given 
by the Elizabethtown, the Glendale, 
and the Hodgenville schools. Professor 


Franz J. Strahm, pianist; Miss Gladys 
Sims, vocalist; and Hugh T. Johnson, 


violinist, of the Western Kentucky State 


Teachers College, gave a recital on Friday 
evening, which was followed by the lecture 
of Doctor Robert Parker Miles, an inspira- 
tional-type speaker. 


The outstanding feature of the business 
session was the adoption of a new consti- 
tution and by-laws, which gives the 
executive board greater authority, re- 
quires bond of the treasurer, establishes a 
permanent depository for records, and 
awards the attendance prize, a silver loving 
cup, on different rules. The new officers 
elected were: Marshall Norton, president, 
Breckinridge County; L. G. Shultz, first 
vice-president, Hardin County; W. R. Ham- 
mond, second vice-president, Meade County 
and Miss Mary David McGehee, secretary- 
treasurer, Meade County. Allen Puter- 
baugh of Leitchfield and L. G. Shultz were 
elected executive board members to fill the 
vacancies of J. M. F. Hays and V. L. 
Christian, whose terms expired in 1930. 
Meade County won the attendance prize, 
and Brandenburg was fixed as the place 
for the 1931 annual meeting. 


In the 1930 convention an effort was 
made to impress the importance of pro- 
fessionalizing all members of the teaching 
profession, to emphasize the need of 
accepting every opportunity that offers 
possibilities forimprovement of the method- 
ical instruction in the schoolroom and of 
the actual education of youth with all it 
implies. Mistakes of the past in our 
public school system were recognized; 
foibles of the present were admitted; but 
an abundant and never-failing hope was 
expressed for the future. 
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WESTERN ADDS NEW PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION 


Lee Francis Jones, professor of education, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
is a recent addition to that faculty, having 
taken up his work there in September. 

















Dr. LEE FRANCIS JONES 


During his undergraduate work he 
attended the State Teachers College, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, and the University of 
Washington. His graduate work was done 
at the University of Wisconsin where he 
majored in education and minored in 
history. He holds the degrees of PH.M. 
and PH.D. from the University of Wiscou- 
sin, the latter being received in June, 1930. 

His professional experience has been 
varied. He taught a rural school in Wis- 
consin, was principal and teacher in a 
Consolidated High School of Western 
Washington and was superintendent of 
public schools, Kelso, Washington, for 
four years immediately preceding the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War. 

At this time he resigned his position to 
enter the Officers Training Camp in San 
Francisco from which camp he entered the 
national army as First Lieutenant of 
Infantry in the 91st Division, the Wild 
West Division. This division participated 
in three major offensives, during the last 
of which Dr. Jones was severely wounded. 


During convalescence in an _ English 
Hospital he was enabled to make a special 
study of three of the great public schools 
of England, Winchester, Eton and Rugby. 
He then attended the University of Beaune, 
France, and was later transferred to the 
4th Division in the Army of Occupation 
with the rank of captain. 

After his return to the United States, he 
was superintendent of public schools, Kelso, 
Washington, for seven years, resign- 
ing this position in 1926 to take up graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin. 
Here he had experience as assistant in 
education and as research assistant in 
education. During 1929-1930 he held the 
university fellowship in education, and 
was president of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
national society in education. During 
the second semester of 1929-1930 and 
during the summer of 1930 he had charge 
of the extension work in education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

He has written articles for the School 
Board Journal and other professional 
magazines and is author of ‘Financial 
Need and Educational Opportunity in 
Wisconsin”’ (in press). This latter is 
being used in the investigations of the 
Interim Committee of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, which committee has_ the 
responsibility of proposing a plan for 
equalizing the financial support of Wis- 
consin High School districts. 





WHY TEACHERS FAIL 


Finding fault with the other fellow, but 
never seeing your own. 

Doing as little as possible and trying to 
get as much as possible for it. 

Procrastination—putting off till  to- 
morrow something that you should have 
done today. 

False belief that you are smart enough 
to reap a harvest before sowing a crop of 
honest service. 

The teacher who is afraid that he will do 
something that he does not get paid for, 
seldom ever gets paid for more than hedoes. 

Disloyalty to those who have trusted you. 

Inability to discipline your school. 

Egotism—the belief that you know it all, 
and no one can teach you anything.— 
Exchange. 
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LOUISVILLE TO HAVE FIRST 
INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND 
IN UNITED STATES 


CLASSES OPENING ABOUT FEBRUARY 1ST 
TO MEET CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


Twenty-five thousand dollars toward the 
equipment of the Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes has been contributed 
by the General Education Board of New 
York according to a letter received by 
Dr. Raymond A. Kent from W. W. Brierley, 
secretary of the board. 


The gift will make possible the opening 
of classes in the new institution about 
February ist. 


As far as is known, this will be the first 
separate college in the United States 
maintained by a municipality for the use of 
Negroes, Dr. Kent said in announcing the 
gift, although a number of cities in the 
South provide junior colleges for Negroes 
in connection with their public school 
systems. 


This contribution of the General Educa- 
tion Board will be used in remodeling the 
buildings, in equipping laboratories for 
elementary work in biology, chemistry and 
physics and for the purchase of a library 
and library supplies. 


The Municipal College for Negroes will 
occupy the plant at Seventh and Kentucky 
streets which was purchased this summer. 
This important educational enterprise is 
the fulfillment of a promise made about 
four years ago at the time the bond issue 
was voted, the substance of which was that 
there should be provided a municipal 
institution for the higher education of 
Negroes, especially those of Louisville. 


Its immediate aim will be to provide 
training for Negroes in  pre-medical, 
normal and regular academic work of a 
standard which, together with entrance 
requirements, will meet the regulations 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. It is anticipated 
that it will fill the needs not only of the 
one hundred and twenty-nine students 
enrolled last year in Simmons, but also 
of those of a majority of graduates of the 
Louisville Colored High School who have 
had to go outside of the State to obtain 
higher learning. 


Scoffers may deride the college spirit of 
old grads, but they cannot take away 
from that spirit its genuineness which is 
an invaluable aid to the perpetuation of 
college ideals.—The Kansas Industrialist. 


Edward S. Jouett, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, of the University of 
Louisville, commended Dr. Kent’s efforts 
in securing this gift, and expressed gratifi- 
cation at the founding under such favorable 
auspices of this new institution, which will 
enable Negroes desiring advanced training 
to get it in this city where they live and 
whose educational ‘system they help to 
support. 


Mayor William B. Harrison, who has 
been much interested in the proposed 
college, described the plan as ‘‘feasible and 
appropriate.” 


“The Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes is the result of painstaking and 
thorough research on the part of the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I am glad to think that they have accom- 
plished this thing which has been in the 
minds of Louisville citizens for some years. 
The city will do everything in its power to 
assist in its support.” 


The General Education Board was 
founded in 1902 by John D. Rockefellow 
for the purpose of furthering noteworthy 
educational undertakings in the United 
States. Leo M. Favrot, specialist in Negro 
Education of the General Education Board, 
was largely responsible for its active 
interest in the Louisville College. 


The Municipal College for Negroes will 
be an entirely separate institution, though 
under the administration of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Louisville. 
Its Dean and faculty will be made up of 
members of the Negro race, while the super- 
vision of its finances, administration and 
student health will rest with the authori- 
ties of the University. 


Fees for Negro residents of Louisville will 
amount to $15 a semester plus an annual 
registration fee of $5, while for non- 
residents tuition will be charged in addition 
amounting to $35 a semester. 

Ministers and theological students will be 
required to pay only $5 a course for each 
semester unless more than two courses are 
taken, in which case they will be required 
to pay the regular fees. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TO THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF KENTUCKY: 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association becomes increasingly helpful to education in America 
each year. Within six years the Department has grown 87 per cent 
in membership. 


Its great annual conventions are a stimulus to more effective service, 
and sharply focus the thinking minds of the nation upon the objectives 
of education and the needs and achievements of the schools. 


The publications of the Department may be found on the shelves of 
every professional library in the country. The eight yearbooks 
constitute a notable contribution to the literature of learning. The 
recent volume on supervision is a treasury of the best thought and 
practice in this service developed through a half-century. 


Constructive readjustments in the relationship of the various levels 
of learning await the publication of the Ninth Yearbook on Articula- 
tion of the Schools. By 1932 the Department will report upon an 
extensive study in character education, the result of three years of 
research in this most challenging field of the curriculum. 


The Department’s Educational Research Service is a clearing house 
of facts on school administration. Its timely and pointed reports 
assemble effective technics for the solution of the everyday problems 
of the school superintendent. The fundamental importance of 
research is recognized in recently adopted plans for a million dollar 
fund to carry forward important studies in education on a nationwide 
basis. The school superintendents are raising the money themselves. 


The profession of education is moving forward. Superintendents 
teachers, principals, supervisors, specialists, together build a better 
path to learning and adapt the services of the schools to the needs of a 
changing world. 

But there are yet vast numbers untouched. Thousands of American 
educators have not yet felt the inspiration of co-operative effort. 
The work is not even well begun until the entire profession is at work 
upon its problems. Every educator is an enlistment officer for the 
national, the state, and local associations. Let’s build in 1931! 


Cordially yours, 


Norman R. Crozier, President 
Department of Superintendence 
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COMMERCIAL WORK FOR ADULT 
STUDENTS IN THE PARIS CITY 
SCHOOLS 


By LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent Paris City Schools 


The Paris, Kentucky, public schools are 
rendering to Paris and Bourbon County an 
unusual service through their commercial 
classes. 

During the morning hours the commer- 
cial department of the Paris High School 
is open to adult students for any courses 
they desire to take. These courses are all 
free to citizens of the city of Paris and 
are given to others at a nominal price. 

These courses have proven popular 
from the beginning and a large number of 
the best trained business people in the city 
of Paris received all of their commercial 
education in the Paris High School. 

The Paris city board of education 
considers this one part of its obligation to 
the taxpayers of the city. In other words 
the board of education believes that if 
any citizen living in the city of Paris wants 
any training that the city schools are 
prepared to give, this citizen has a right 
to this training. The board of education 
believes that the schools are maintained 
by the people for the use of anybody who 
wants to use them in the right way. 


The business men and women of Paris 
long ago learned that they could call the 
Paris High School office and get correct 
information about good business help. 
They learned that they could find out from 
the high school principal’s office the amount 
and the kind of business training the young 
men and the young women of the city had. 
They also find the high school principal 
ready and willing to give them any kind 
of service that will help them get the right 
person for the position. 


It is a fine thing for a city school system 
to serve the business interest of a com- 
munity in a way to win the confidence 
and the good will of the business people of 
that community. So many times schools 
pay little attention to the buiness interests 
of a community until they want some bond 
issue yoted or have on some kind of a 
school campaign. The Paris city schools 


have a campaign going on twelve months 
in every year, a campaign of service to the 
people of the city. 
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Paris, Kentucky, you know is one of the 
Pioneer University Extension Centers in 
Kentucky. The University of Kentucky 
has been conducting extension classes in 
Paris for the past twelve years, without — 
missing a single semester, some years 
giving as high as five courses a year. 
This is another part of the Paris service 
plan to the community. 


A FIRST-GRADE PROJECT 
IN OWENTON CITY SCHOOL 


By KaTIE BRYAN 


November was a very happy time for the 
little folks because of their continued 
interest in a project which was started 
early in the month. 

The themes for study were: 


“‘Nature’s Preparation for Rest’’; ‘“The 
Historical Thanksgiving” ; ‘‘Man’s Depend- 
ence on the Goodness of God’’; ‘‘Gratitude 
for Blessings, Shown in Giving and Doing 
for Others’’. 

While the topics were not given to the 
children in these words, the stories, poems, 
songs, conversation and construction work 
all centered around these thoughts and the 
response was most satisfactory. 


Some of the direct outcomes were: 

1. A fruit and vegetable show, with 
blue ribbons for best articles. 

2. <A visit from the county agent, who 
selected the best ears of corn. 

3. A Pilgrim village on the sand table, 
including log cabins, a _ church, 
Plymouth Rock, the Mayflower, 
part of the ocean, snow, etc. 

4. Asubstantial gift of money collected 
from the sale of fruits and vege- 
tables, sent to the Children’s Home 
Society at Louisville. 

Many of the by-products proved to be 
very worth while; but the best part of the 
whole enterprise was the genuine happiness 
experienced by the children in their effort 
to give cheer to those less fortunate 
than they. 


Five Years of Progress 


(Daviess County Schools) 


Illustrations and data accompanying 
this page indicate an outstanding progres- 
sive school program carried on in Daviess 
County during the last five years under the 
supervision of Superintendent J. W. 











ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING 


Snyder. The two illustrations of one-room 
school houses are typical of the rural school 
buildings that marked the sites of several 
school districts in the vicinity of Thruston 
before the inauguration of the consolidated 
program. 


Many years ago the writer taught public 
school terms in the one-room school build- 
ings at Ensor and Spice Knob, which 
districts are now included in the con- 
solidated scheme. It is, therefore, most 
gratifying to note the outstanding progress 
which has been made in this community. 
The consolidated school building at Thrus- 
ton is not only attractive from the stand- 
point of architecture, but is commodious, 
well lighted and up-to-date in its appoint- 
ments as a modern school plant. It is 
indeed a building for which any community 
may well be proud. The superintendent 
and board of education of Daviess County 
and the citizens of this community are to 
be commended for their interest in pro- 
viding an up-to-date school building for 
the children of this section. 


The following report emphasizes the 
progressive public school program in the 
county of Daviess during the last five 
years: 


1926 1930 
High School Enrollment.... 372 630 
No. School Busses Used. . . 0 22 
Yearly Cost Transportation. 0 $24,373.50 
Average Number Pupils 
d¥ansported. ............- 0 925 
Teachers with Degree....... 7 31 
Teachers Average Training 
Above High School....... yr. 


Average Teacher’s Salary... $734 
Number of Consolidated 
PCMDI cols cai his cwwieses 


Money SPENT For NEw 
BUILDINGS 1926 
Daviess County High School...... 














NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL BUILDING AT THRUSTON COSTING $50,000 
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Toy Orchestra of the Thruston Consolidated School. Under the direction of Miss Nina Baker, these pupils delightfully 
entertained the Second District Education Association at Owensboro recently. 


No. Rooms 
Snyder Consolidated. 6 ...... $ 20,000.00 
Whitesville Auditorium 9,000.00 
Thruston Consolidated13_....... 50,000.00 
Pleasant Ridge...... ee. Adare 8,000.00 
Sutherland 
Consolidated...... , Sg en 22,500.00 
Green’s Chapel 
(Colored)... 3s38.<3 Dpeeustessigiviog 2,000.00 
Reid (Colored)...... , ee, STO 1,000.00 
1) 2, |g Ae ee rere $ 125,600.00 





PUPIL RATING OF TEACHERS 


The rating of teachers by pupils is not a 
process that would be welcomed by most 
teachers, yet it might be wholesome in its 
effects and valuable in its revelations. A 
number of colleges have experimented with 
this method of rating instructors. In a 
recent number of the Elementary School 
Review, Superintendent U. L. Light of 
Barberton, Ohio, describes the rating of 
high school teachers by students of the 
Barberton High School. 

In reply to the questions ‘“‘What qualities, 
in your judgment, should a good teacher 
possess?” the following are the replies, 
having a frequency of twenty-five or more 
(the frequencies in parentheses) : 

1. Good disposition, kindness, patience, 

cheerfulness, controls temper (226). 

2. Impartial (183). 

3. Ability to explain clearly (132). 

4, Discipline (122). 


Knowledge of subject (78). 

Fair in marking (73). 

Sense of humor (61). 

Helps pupils out of class (60). 
Understands high school boys and 
girls (52). 

Knows how to interest pupils (43). 
Honest in all her dealings; keeps her 
word (35). 

Good judgment (30). 

Good personality (29). 

Has school spirit (27). 

Clear and definite in assignments (26). 
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PLACE OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The committee on the Place of Science 
in Education of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has 
announced a plan for co-operative work 
with secondary schools. Funds for this 
enterprise include $1,800 which will be 
distributed to the libraries of those schools 
whose pupils are awarded ‘Recognitions 
of Merit,’’ and the books thus purchased 
will be presented to the libraries in the 
names of those pupils. The plan should 
be of interest to all science teachers and 
teachers of other related subjects. Com- 
plete information may be secured by 
writing to Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 433 West 
123rd Street, New York City —SDEA 
Journal. 
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REMODELING THE ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


Plans for remodeling the ‘“‘little red 
schoolhouse,’ are contained in a bulletin 
which has just been compiled by the Office 
of Education, Interior Department. 


The old-fashioned one-room school with 
a make-believe belfry, weathering clap- 
boards that show traces of their first and 
only coat of paint, two or three small 
windows on each side, and brick pillar 
supports that let the cold winter wind 
sweep under the none-too-tight floor, is out 
of date, according to the study, “Rural 
Schoolhouses, School Ground and Their 
Equipment.”’ But if the old-fashioned 
school is sound structurally it can be 
changed to satisfy modern demands. 


The windows should all be moved to the 
left side of the children as they sit at their 
desks. Windows which are too low ought 
to be raised so that the light will come 
from above the eyes of the seated pupils. 


Probably more children have to leave 
school because of defective vision than for 
any other cause, the bulletin points out, 
stressing the importance of proper lighting. 
The area of clear glass in a schoolroom, 
investigations have revealed, should be 
equal to one-fifth of the floor space of the 
room. 

The old, rusty, dirty box stove, mounted 
on half bricks, with a rusty stove pipe, that 
usurped the center of the room is ruled out. 
A jacketed stove set in the end wall is 
recommended in place of it. When 
enough space is available separate cloak 
rooms for boys and girls with screened 
lunch shelves can be built at one end with a 
vestibule between them to shelter the 
entrance. Bookcases and a_ first-aid 
cabinet are also recommended for the old 
country school that is being ‘‘done over.” 


While one-room schools are being ab- 
sorbed by consolidated schools throughout 
the United States, there are still 150,000 
one-teacher, one-room units, office of edu- 
cation statistical studies show. 


Floor plans and suggestions for new 
buildings are also given in the bulletin, 
together with the plans for remodeling old 
schools. Six plans for one-teacher schools, 


five plans for two-teacher schools, two for 
three-teacher schools, and one vocational 
and agricultural school design are presented. 
Styles ranging from red brick colonial to 
Spanish with bright tiles reveal that the 
little red schoolhouse has marched a long 
Way in recent years. 


Some of the plans are products of school 
architects and state departments of educa- 
tion in Minnesota, Arkansas and Alabama. 


Notable among the innovations in rural 
schools are the workrooms in which the 
pupils learn manual training, sewing, 
cooking, canning, millinery and obtain 
laboratory training for agriculture; folding 
doors between classrooms, that make it 
possible to throw the whole building into 
one auditorium for community assemblies; 
and the furnaces relegated to the base- 
ment. First-aid cabinets, fire extinguishers, 
bulletin boards and exhibit cases for 
trophies are also considered essentials for 
the modern rural school. 


Man and women trained in the old type 
country school would discover one import- 
ant item of the “‘little red schoolhouse,” 
absent. The platform that raised the 
teacher and her desk on a dais from which 
she looked down upon her class, is gone. 
The teacher of today wants to be on a 
level with her pupils and she has found the 
old platform just something to stumble 
over. 


ABSINTHIUM 


By INEz Cox KIRTLEY 


An old-time school is now a ruined hut 
Upon a wintry hill; for long ago 

That wasted, battered door was shut 
Forever to the changing world. 


At night the stillness is as death 

Until a mouse cries; then the restless air 
Will answer in a hurried, frosty breath 
Blown through a crevice in the ancient sill. 


By day it’s yet a gloomy, dismal site: 

Dead vines, to make a pallid, bony screen, 
Withhold the prying fingers of the light 
From vacant floor and webs about the walls. 


The winds of winter break and cry aloud 
In sympathy; the traveling snowdrifts hear 
And creep, a silent, ghost-like crowd, 
To crouch against the lonely logs. 
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Left to right sitting, Elizabeth Graves, Henry Spragens, John Spragens, Lapsley 
Whitlock. Standing, Edith Robertson, Blanford Osberne, Mildred May, L. V. Raley 


and Gladys Lyons. 


The above is the Lebanon High School Team that won the scholastic championship 
and loving cup at the finals in the state-wide contest held at Lexington last spring. 
Henry Spragens won highest in geometry, and John Spragens in algebra for the entire 


State. 


This is the second time that Lebanon High School has won all state high contests. 


In 1929 it was won by Lucian Whitlock. Mr. J. R. Sterrett is Superintendent of the 
Lebanon City Schools, and Mrs. Horace Johnston is Principal of the high school. 





EVERY SPECIAL TEACHER 
SHOULD KNOW 


1. Children, 
weather. 

2. No two are alike in temperament 
on approach. 

3. Sympathy and_ kindness, 
trying, are logical weapons. 

4. Keeping them occupied is a time- 
energy- and worry-saver. 


5. It is better to interest them through 
their natural urge. 


like metals, react to 


though 


6. You must be the example they are 
supposed to follow. 

7. Children won’t confide in hearts that 
are hidden under too dignified exteriors. 

8. We must be like them, but just a 
little bit better. 


9. There is no stability, even though 
the lesson seems mastered. 


10. You know nothing of the child if 
you don’t know his family life-——Alaska 
School Bulletin. 
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Group of Pupils at Work in Owensboro Trade School 


THE OWENSBORO TRADE SCHOOL 


Quarters of the Owensboro Trade school, 
located at 223 Bolivar Street, are crowded 
to capacity. Leaders in the school report 
that there can be no further increase in 
enrollment because of limited space. It 
is imperative that present quarters be 
enlarged or new buildings erected if the 
trade school is to become the center of 
trade education in Daviess and surround- 
ing counties. 

Recently an exhibition booth of the 
trade school was maintained in connection 
with the Merchants and Manufacturers 
exposition. The display received much 
favorable comment from those interested 
in mechanical and electrical work. An 
auto mechanic’s class is a special feature 
of the school. The school is under. the 
supervision of Mr. C. F. Criley, city 
director of Vocational Education. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION 


The aim and office of instruction, say 
many people, is to make a man a good 
citizen, or a good Christian, or a gentleman; 
or it is to fit him to get on in the world, or 
it is to enable him to do his duty in that 
state of life to which he is called. It is 
none of these, and the modern spirit more 
and more discerns it to be none of these. 
These are at best secondary and indirect 
aims of instruction; its prime direct aim 
is to enable a man to know himself and the 
world.— Matthew Arnold. 


LINCOLN RADIO PROGRAM FOR 
SCHOOL PEOPLE 


Ross F. Lockridge of Bloomington, 
Indiana, author of A. Lincoln, will deliver 
a series of lectures under the auspices of 
the Kentucky Pioneer Memorial Associa- 
tion over WHAS, beginning Saturday, 
December 13, and continuing every Satur- 
day thereafter for nine weeks omitting 
only December 27. Teachers should urge 
pupils to listen in on all these lectures. 

The lectures will be given from 9:45 to 
10:00 A. M. with subjects and dates as 
follows: 

Dec. 13—Kentucky and Indiana Back- 
grounds. 

Dec. 20—Old Kentucky Days. 

Jan. 3—A Great Pioneer Family. 

Jan. 10—Hoosier School Days. 

Jan. 17—Lincoln’s Poetry. 

Jan. 24—Lincoln’s Faith. 

Jan. 31—Abe and Mary. 

Feb. 7—Kentucky’s Lincoln Memorials. 


The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if 
those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some 
of us. 
idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly, 


and from these taxes the commissioners | 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an } 


abatement.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Book Reviews 


BLACKY DAW, THE STORY OF A 
PET CROW, By ADELAIDE PALMER. Pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cordy Company, 
Chicago, 1930; 128 pages. Price $0.70. 

“Blacky Daw” is another of Beckley- 
Cordy’s delightful supplementary readers. 
It has twenty full-page illustrations. The 
story is interesting and it will be read 
eagerly by children who have access to it. 


HANDBOOKS OF CITIZENSHIP, 
Nos. 4 and 5, By R. W. Kelsey. Pub- 
lished by McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1930. Price $0.25. 

These handbooks belong to a series of 
pamphlets which have been prepared to 
promote intelligent study of the current 
topics now confronting the American 
people. Pamphlet No. 4 deals with Inter- 
nationalism and gives the arguments on 
both sides of the question. No. 5 deals 
with political parties and gives a brief sketch 
of party history from its beginning to the 
present time. These handbooks will be 
useful to senior high school classes studying 
American history and government. Each 
pamphlet contains a bibliography, current- 
connection references, discussion materials 
and topics for discussion. 


HIGHEREDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
EpITtED BY RaymMonp A. KENT. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston, 1930; 
689 pages. Price $4.00. 

This volume, edited by Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, president of the University of 
Louisville, has been written by twenty-two 
of America’s most capable men in higher 
education. It begins with a chapter on 
the junior college, by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
of the University of Chicago, and closes 
with a chapter on the alumni, by Dr. 
Wilfred B. Shaw, of the University of 
Michigan. It contains chapters on practi- 
cally every phase of higher education, and 
includes among its authors such men as 
W. W. Charters, Charles H. Judd, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, President Ernest H. Wilkins, 
President George F. Zook, Dean M. E. 
Haggerty, President Edward C. Elliott, 
and President Frederick J. Kelly. This 
book contains valuable information for 


students of administrative problems in 
higher education. It should prove highly 
useful in college administration classes. 


SUPERVISING EXTRA-CURRICU- 
LAR ACTIVITIES, By Pavut W. Terry. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, New York City, 1930; 417 
pages. 

The first eighty pages of this book are 
devoted to the historical and theoretical 
backgrounds of extra-curricular activities. 
Part Two is concerned with student partic- 
ipation in the government of the school, 
while Part Three deals with important 
types of student organizations. Part Four, 
the last section of the book, is devoted to 
problems of organization and supervision. 
Dr. Terry has given an elaborate treatment 
to student self-government. He has also 
placed heavy emphasis on the newspaper 
because of its effect in the community life 
of the school. He has not neglected any 
type of extra-curricular work and _ its 
supervision. The book is carefully out- 
lined, is comprehensive in its treatment of 
extra-curricular activities, and is well 
written. It should prove a most useful 
book to secondary school principals and 
teachers, and to colleges offering courses 
in extra-curricular activities in high schools. 


TOMORROW’S AMERICANS. A 
Practical Study in Student Self-Govern- 
ment, By A. O. BowDEN AND IDA CLYDE 
CLARKE. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City, 1930; 200 pages. 

This little book has introductory state- 
ments by William McAndrew, formerly 
superintendent of schools of Chicago, and 
Richard Welling, chairman Self-Govern- 
ment Committee, New York City. Al- 
though published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
it seems to be distributed by the Self- 
Government Committee, Incorporated—a 
committee vitally interested in training for 
citizenship. There are fourteen chapters 
in ‘““Tomorrow’s Americans,” and all of 
them are essentially concerned with student 
self-government as a means of building 
citizenship. It is a valuable book, and 


will be widely read by teachers interested 
in better training for citizenship. 
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GRAY KITTEN AND HER FRIENDS, 
By Norman H. HAtt. Published by Hall 
and McCreary Company, Chicago, 1930. 
Price $0.20. 

This is a new story reader for beginners. 
Gray Kitten is that interesting little 
_ creature who has become dear to the hearts 
of little folks who have made her acquaint- 
ance through the introductory story in the 
Smedley and Olsen New Primer. In this 
new book her story is expanded so as to 
include many interesting experiences which 
she had with her friends in the family with 
which she lived, including Little Brother 
John whose especial pet she was. It also 
includes her experiences with the squirrel 
and the puppy she met in the yard, the 
little mouse she went to look for, and many 
other interesting creatures. 


RURAL INTELLIGENCE IN RELA- 
TION TO RURAL POPULATION, By 
CHARLES D. Lewis. Published by George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1929; 88 pages. Price $0.50. 

This study attempts to answer the 
following question: ‘‘Does the population 
of rural communities, where a satisfactory 
agricultural life may be maintained on a 
sound economic basis, tend to perpetuate 
itself from its average, its higher or its lower 
intelligence levels?”’ This is a valuable 
study and attempts to answer in a scientific 
way a much debated question. Every 
person interested in this problem should 
read this study. It may be procured 
either from the publisher or from the 


author at the State Teachers College, . 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


HISTORICAL FICTION AND OTH- 
ER READING REFERENCES FOR 
HISTORY CLASSES IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, compiled By 
Hanna Locasa. Published by McKinley 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1930; 
131 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is an unusually complete bibliog- 
raphy of materials suitable for junior and 
senior readings in history. Miss Logasa 
has marked with an asterisk those selections 
that are especially valuable and with a 
dagger the numbers that are best suited 
for the junior high school level. It is care- 
fully prepared and valuable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF: YAMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY, SELECTED AND AN- 
NOTATED F O R- SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, By FLORENCE H. WILSON AND 
HowarpD EvuGENE WILson. Published by 
McKinley Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1930; 64 pages. Price $0.75. 

This little volume contains an exhaustive 
list of biographies which will be found of 
value in American history. The authors 
have limited the listings to books now in 
print, to books that seem to be suitable for 
use in high school, and to books which give 
promise of contributing to the pupils’ 
understanding of and liking for American 
history. There are approximately five 
hundred titles in the bibliography. The 
selections that are adapted to use in the 
junior high are marked with an asterisk. 


SOME METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, By Paut G. 
CHANDLER. Published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1930; 149 
pages. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Chandler has answered in a helpful 
way the following questions: ‘What 
methods do instructors in teachers colleges 
employ in their teaching?’’ ‘‘What methods 
are recommended for teachers college 
teaching by outstanding authorities on 
technique?” “To what extent do the 
methods used agree with those recom- 
mended by the authorities?’”’ This book 
should be widely read by faculties in 
teachers colleges everywhere. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKBOOKS, By 
CHARLES A. CouLoms. Published by 
McKinley Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1930. Price $0.44. 

These workbooks are intended for pupils 
studying American history in the grades 
and junior high school. Book One begins 
with the period of discovery and extends 
to 1829; Book Two covers the period from 
1829 to 1930. Each workbook contains 
a topical outline of subject-matter, many 
interesting pictures, brief extracts from 
contemporary writers, outline maps to be 
filled in by the pupil, suggestions of ‘‘things 
to do,”’ and references to historical and 
biographical works, and to textbooks in use 
in grades six to eight. 
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Long Career— 
Varied Courses 





56 years old. 49 workers on our staff. 33 teachers. 1,500 stu- 
dents last year. 31 states represented. College and non-college 
courses, but both in the field of business. Short, intensive 
courses in Shorthand, Stenotypy, Bookkeeping, etc. Two-year 
and four-year courses in Commercial Teacher Training and 
Accounting, 


Enter January 5 or any time for short courses. Enter February 
2 for college courses. 
We are filling positions constantly. 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
































An Amazing Offer! 


This Beautiful Four-Drawer Steel 
Filing Cabinet 


Only $16.70 


Equipped with four-drawer locking device, add $3.30 
This heavy steel File Cabinet provides Convenient, 
Efficient and Durable Filing Space 


Finish—Olive Green Enamel 


STURDILY BUILT, SERVICEABLE, 
ENDURING 


ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 
No. 151-L Cabinet 311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Kentucky 


Write for our special Filing Equipment and Supply Catalog 
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Books Adopted by Kentucky State Reading Circle for Teachers | 


Education for Character 
By Germane and Germane 


This book offers a definite program of character 
training for the school. It has been planned with the 
hope that the classroom teacher will find every psycholog- Fe 
ical principle that is set forth clearly illustrated in ye) 
interesting school projects, case studies, and workable Goo 
devices for pupil self-government. Actual life situations 























































are used as a basis for the discussion, various types of 0 
activity being discussed in the light of their effect upon . 
the formation of character. Many helpful models for Si 
dealing with delinquencies and a tabulated report of ” 
2,600 cases are cited. 259 pages. ge Baiast : 
, . Rend £ I 
Price $1.25 prepaid S a 
9 
EES Simplifying Teaching 
SIMPLIFYING By Edwin H. Reeder, Associate Professor of 
« TEACHING =| Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
SES 
In a simple, clear, and direct manner Mr. Reeder 
presents the theory of modern teaching in its most 
simple terms. Many examples are given from actual 
classroom work, showing the practical application of 
modern theories. It is a book of decided value to the 
| teacher, supervisor, or teacher training student—they 
| can all read it with both pleasure and profit. 192 pages. 
| Price $1.60 prepaid 
Citizenship Through Education _ ' eee | 
By Clyde B. Moore, Rural Education, Cornell CITIZENSHIP , 
University | @ fas 
; : ; ; ; ; THROUGH a me 
The subject-matter in this book is organized to in- EDUCATION HOM ari 
clude a definition of citizenship, civic objectives to be | tine 
attained, materials of instruction, and methods of teach- __ Ja | ie 
ing and learning. The value of history, geography, and ! 
the other social studies as a source for material is clearly | 
explained and the correlation of this material for teach- | 
ing citizenship is advocated. The discussion of methods come «. wont | 
of teaching includes the application to this subject of RURAL EDUCATION || @ sch 
the project method, discussion and debate, dramatiza- oe 4S 
tion, biography and story. The volume includes stand- : 





ardized tests and measurements, questions, problems for discussion, reading references, 
etc. 336 pages. Price $1.25 prepaid 
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The Teacher Outside the School 


ing life. 


interesting and informal. 


By J. Frank Marsh 


Based upon the belief that the ideal teacher is a well- - 
developed individual—successful, happy, charming—this 1 SASS 
book points the way to the attainment of desirable quali- 
ties of personality and to the full realization of the many 
opportunities open to the teacher for living a rich, satisfy- 
Mr. Marsh has written out of an active exper- 
ience as teacher, principal, superintendent, state school 
official, and many years of wide observation and special 
study. His philosophy, as shown in “The Teacher Out- 
side the School,” is of a practical sort within the reach 
of both the experienced and inexperienced. . His style is 
The thoughtful will discover 
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from a reading of this book many new avenues of inter- 
est and action and satisfactory solutions to some of their 


problems. 


230 pages. 











J. 








PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


REED 














Led 





Price $1.60 prepaid 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 
By Homer B. Reed, University of Pittsburg 


It is the purpose of this book to give teachers and 
those interested in the scientific study of education an 
introduction to the scientific studies which have given us 
this new foundation for the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects. Every so often it is necessary to sum- 
marize and interpret the accumulation of scientific re- 
search, to take our bearings anew, to find out how far we 
have progressed, and to take a view of the new fields which 
lie ahead of us. Separate books and monographs have 
appeared on reading and arithmetic, but no single book 


has brought to the reader the results of the researches on on all or most of the ele- 


mentary school subjects. 


The author has tried to do this for the subjects of reading, 


arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, history and geography. 481 pages. Ques- 
tions on theory and practice for teachers examinations for 1931 will be based on this book as 
announced by the Department of Education. 


Price $1.50 prepaid 


Our terms listed above are strictly cash with order—check, draft, money order or 


school warrant accompanying each order for books. Address 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1317-1318 Heyburn Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky Education Association mem- 
bership dues for the year 1930-1931 have 
been received by the secretary for the 
following counties, city and grade schools 
who have reported 100% membership. 
All superintendents who have pledged 
100% membership in the association 
should remit the membership dues at their 
earliest convenience. On receipt of dues 
membership and honor certificates will be 
mailed promptly. 


County Superintendent 
any Neeru nen ae kbs vaxbusee Sen W. M. Totty 

Lo ch cuua ka wan re wes kee L. C. Caldwell 
Coubsdond Gis. ouicas Seas ie cae Ewing Wilson 
MI nko basis sas sw vows wee C. H. Gentry 
OSD SR ee ern G. Louis Hume 
Oo Ee ee ee V. W. Wallis 
DRRIMMR Ee cs chou eoe chins eae Roy O. Chumbler 
Lo errr rrr rr errr J. W. Snyder 
SOMMNINS o 5 o4 sis dics utt casa eeonies H. W. Peters 
SIREN © pam cic salon xine Harry F. Monahon 
Co: ee ee ee Robert E. Traylor 
SEEM arto Got ec an bis eh ee ee R. I. Glover 
PND oases S5oxn eo e eeu e en N. O. Kimbler 
SOMITE Cos omic Sah as bona csawean eee Z. O. Price 
PME Se cok aan on eawatsee ee W. T. McClain 
fo SS ee eee ei N. J. Parsons 
INES ia ein ban on axe soe Orie P. Gruelle 
ee een ete Wm. O. Wrather 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Atherton High School for 

Girls, Louisville.......... Emma J. Woerner 
Lo > eee E. F. Norton 
Emerson School, Louisville........ W. F. Coslow 


Emmet Field School, Louisville, Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 


CO ere Mrs. H. Whiteside 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville................ 
IMEC TS bss bbe bea acowace<eesen J. M. F. Hays 
SOREN Ac ocouersueesous R. T. Whittinghill 
Highland Junior High School...... Eva T. Mason 
PEDHMONUINE. . 6a5%sc0eeseoeaseese J. W. Graybeal 

N. Bloom School, Louisville...... Nora Kelley 
Irvington hiteu sine ces S pea ee wr eeniewee G. S. Ditto 


Isaac Shelby School, Louisville, Mary E. McClure 
Lonetiow SCHOO)... .... ...5- 005% Emma Stanley 


Ab nS. | a eer: K., G. Gillaspie 
oie Ss ee rae H. A. Babb 
2, Se err re C. T. Canon 
Southern Junior High School, Fannie H. Lowenstein 


Parkland School, Louisville..... Anna M. Bligh 
George Rogers Clark School, 

EUDIB YEN 5 ois cist aceaws Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Beechmont School, Louisville, ae Lowenstein 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville. ... Anne Grunder 
Longfellow School, 


Louisville............Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Benjamin Franklin School, 
IRIS OINES.s0e5ssnacesews Louise Robertson 


Monsarrat School, Louisville....Grace B. Green 


Geo. H, Tingley School, 


EN aids ser wiexnvnny Sallie Snyder 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

Louisville... ... Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler Johnson 
Main Highland Park, School, 

CON SNS Ada G. Bache 


Jas. Russell Lowell School, 


Doi eee Ada G. Bache 
John Marshall School, 

Par. eer rae Glenn Kendall 
Gavin Cochran School, 

NSOINGWMNE Foon see SS able ee Lucy S. Spurgin 
Louisville Male High School, 

[esr |e eee J. B. Carpenter 
Geo. Washington School, 

TSOUIBWING 5555 5 25. sas os Verna A. Phillips. 
Theo. Roosevelt School, 

GONGVING cies os os ass eke . Blanche Lindley 
Wm. Belknap School, 

SSOMIBVINE 5 ni 5 6 2505.5 seuss Adelaide Seekamp 
Robert Fulton School, Louisville. ...M. M. Willett 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville... .R. J. Belk 


Western Junior High School ‘ 

NOGMINURIE os rs cee Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. ... Lydia Reibert 
Morton Junior High School, 


a N. Isabel Schmidt 
Paintsville City Schools.......... H. C. Taylor 
Clark County High School...... Powell E. Barker 
Flat Gap County High School....Edwin C. Jesse 
Fulton City Schools: ... 6.5 ..% 66000. -% J. O. Lewis 
Princeton City Schools.......... Everett Howton 
Moransburg School, Maysville...... J. Paul Cooper 
Frankfort City Schools.............. J. W. Ireland 
Salt Lick High School, 

Owingsville.............. W. Witten Horton 
Milton Graded & High School...... G. H. England 
Owensboro City Schools............ J. L. Foust 
Somerset City Schools............ P. H. Hopkins 
SPB VET CROC : Ss coe os oe dices ose one Ray Ladd 


TEACHERS SALARY INCREASES 


A special San Francisco citizens’ com- 
mittee on teachers salaries has recently 
made a voluminous report, which carries 
the following specific recommendations: 


1. That the minimum pay of teachers 
be raised from $1,400 a year to $1,500. 


2. That the maximum pay be reached 
in twenty years rather than in twelve 
years, as at present. 


3. That the maximum pay of elemen- 
tary school teachers be raised from $2,400 
a year to $3,072 at the end of the twenty- 
year period. 

4. That the maximum pay of junior 
high school teachers be raised from $2,600 
to $3,500 at the end of the twenty-year 
period. 

5. That the pay of senior high school 
teachers be raised from $2,800 to $4,056 
at the end of the twenty-year period. 
—Sierra Education News. 
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